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TSIMSHIAN 



By Fkanz Boas 



§1. DISTRIBUTION OP LANGUAGE AND DIALECTS 

The Tsiinshian (Chimmesyan) is spoken on the coast of northern 
British Columbia and in the region adjacent to Nass and Skeena 
rivers. On the islands off the coast the Tsimshian occupy the region 
southward a^ far as Milbank sound. 

Three principal dialects may be distinguished: The Tsimshian 
proper, which is spoken on Skeena river and on the islands farther to 
the south; the Nlsqa'*, which is spoken on Nass river, and the 
G'itkcan (Gyitkshan), which is spoken on the upper course of Skeena 
river. The first and second of these dialects form the subject of the 
following discussion. The description of the Tsimshian proper is set 
off by a vertical rule down the left-hand margin of the pages. 

The Tsimshian dialect has been discussed by the writer^ and by 
Count von der Schulenburg.' I have also briefly discussed the dialect 
of Nass river,' and have published a collection of texts* in the same 
dialect. References accompanying examples (like 290.2) refer to page 
and line in this publication; those preceded by ZE refer to a Tsimshian 
text with notes published by me.^ 

PHONETICS (§§2-4) 

§ 2. System of Sounds 

The phonetic system of the Tsimshian dialects is in many respects 
similar to that of other languages of the North Pacific coast. It 
abounds particularly in ^-sounds and Z-sounds. The informants from 

1 Fifth Report of the Committee on the Northwestern Tribes of Canada {Report of the 69th Meeting 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 1889, 877-889) . 

«Dr. A. C. Graf von der Schulenburg, Die Sprache der Zimshian-Indianer (Brunswick, 1894). 

» Tenth and Eleventh Reports of the Committee on the Northwestern Tribes of Canada (Reports qf 
the 65th and 66th Meetings of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 1895, 583-586; 1896 
586-591). 

4 Tsimshian Texts {BuMetin X7 of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 1902). 

• Sine Sounensage der Tsimachiau, ZeitschriftfUr Ethnologie, 1908, 776-797. 
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whom my material in the Nass river dialect has been gathered used 
the hiatus frequently, without, however, giving the preceding stop 
enough strength to justify the introduction of a fortis. A few people 
from other villages, whom I heard occasionally, seemed to use greater 
strength of articulation; and there is little doubt that the older mode 
of pronunciation had a distinct series of strong stops. In the Tsim- 
shiari dialect the fortis survives clearly in the t and p; while the ts 
and & fortis have come to be very weak. I have also observed in this 
dialect a distinct fortis of the y, Wj m^ n, and I, In these sounds 
the increased stress of articulation brings about a tension of the vocal 
chords and epiglottis, the release of which gives the sound a strongly 
sonant character, and produces a glottal stop preceding the sound 
when it appears after a vowel. Thus the fortes of these continued 
sounds are analogous to the Kwakiutl hj^ ^w, ^m, ^?i, and H, Pre- 
sumably the same sounds occur in the Nass dialect, although they 
escaped my attention. Differentiation between surd and sonant is 
diflBcult, particularly in the velar k series. 

The phonetics of Tsimshian take an exceptional position among the 
languages of the North Pacific coast, in that the series of I stops are 
missing. Besides the sound corresponding to our Z, we find only the 
Z, a voiceless continued sound produced by the escape of air from the 
space behind the canine teeth; the whole front part of the mouth being 
filled by the tip of the tongue, which is pressed against the palate. The 
Tsimshian dialect has a continued sonant k sound, which is exceedingly 
weak and resembles the weak medial r, which has almost no trill and is 
pronounced a little in front of the border of the hard palate. It cor- 
responds to the sound in Tlingit which Swanton (see p. 165) writes y, 
but which I have heard among the older generation of Tlingit distinctly 
as the same sound as the Tsimshian sound here discussed. With the 
assumption that it was originally the continued sonant corresponding 
to X of other Pacific Coast languages agrees its prevalent u tinge. I 
feel, however, a weak trill in pronouncing the sound, and for this 
reason I have used the symbol r for denoting this sound. In some 
cases a velar trill appears, which I have written r. 

In the Nass dialect, liquids (m, n, I) that occur at the ends of words 
are suppressed. Tongue and lips are placed in position for these sounds, 
but there is no emission of air, and hence no sound, unless a following 
word with its outgoing breath makes the terminal sound audible. 

§2 
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The vocalic system of Tsimshian is similar to that of other North- 
west Coast languages, with which it has in common the strong tend- 
ency to a weakening of vowels. The Tsimshian dialect has no clear 
a, but all its a's are intermediate between a and a. Only after w does 
this vowel assume a purer a tinge, A peculiarity of the language is 
the doubling of almost every long vowel by the addition of a parasitic 
vowel of the same timbre as the principal vowel, but pronounced with 
relaxation of all muscles. 

Following is a tabular statement of the sounds observed in the Nass 
dialect. 

The series of vowels may be rendered as follows:^ 

E 

Short u o 6 a g e t i 

Long - o d a a e - I 

With parasitic vowel , . . - ou dd da de ee - It 

This series begins with the t^- vowel with rounded lips and open 
posterior part of mouth-opening, and proceeds with less protrusion of 
lips and wider opening of the anterior portion of the mouth to a; then, 
with gradual flattening of the middle part of the mouth-opening, 
through e to i. 

The system of consonants is contained in the following table: 

stops Affricatives Contintied Nasals 



■3«i , 3„l 



II 



S fl 






QD QQ JQ (2 CD QQ 



Labial . . . 
Dental . . . 
Anterior palatal 
Middle palatal 
Velar . . . 



h p (jp') - - - - - ^ 

d t (^') dz U (ts^) z 8,{c) n 

g' k' (^•') - - - - »• 

g ]c (i') - - - _ a: 

g q (?') - " ' {r) X 



Lateral, voiced continued .... . , I 
voiceless stop (?) ......£ 

Breathing h 

Semi- vowels . y hw 

It is doubtful whether c (English sh) occurs as a separate sound; 
8 seems rather to be pronounced with somewhat open teeth. The 
sounds g and k take very often a 'w-tinge. The semi- vowel w is 
almost always aspirated. 

> Notwithstanding its defects, I have adhered for the Nass dialect to the si>elling used in previous 
publications. 

44877— Bull. 40, pt 1—10 19 " §2 
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§ 3. Grouping of Sounds and Laws of Euphony 

Clustering of consonants is almost unrestricted, and a number of 
extended consonantic clusters may occur; as, for instance, -ItkHg'^ 
ppt^ qsL^ xtg\ and many others. 

Examples are: 

oJqLkf^det they reached 111.1* 
a!crtk'8lc:^L came 35.1 
xsk'dk' eagle 178.10 

There are, however, a number of restrictions regulating the use of 
consonants before vowels. Terminal surd stops and the affricative ts 
are transformed into sonants whenever a vowel is added to the word. 

g'at man g'a^dsm 90.6 

gwalJc^ dry gwa'lgwa 176. 2 

uE'he'p uncle dEp-he'Ehe my uncles 157.9 

n-ts^e'Us grandmother ts^e'Edze my grandmother 157.10 

It seems that single surd stops do not occur in intervocalic position. 
A number of apparent exceptions, like T^opE- small, were heard by 
me often with sonant, and contain probably in reality sonants. 

There are a number of additional intervocalic changes: 

Intervocalic x' changes into y. 
" X changes into ?^?, ^. 

'' X changes into ^. This last change is not quite regular. 

6x' to throw o'yin you throw 139.3 

hwilalx' to know hwtlalyi I know 

hdx' to use hd'yaEin use of — 55.3 

xbEtsafx afraid xbEtsa'we I am afraid 

h'sax to go out k'sa'wim I go out ! 171.4 

yd'dxk^ to eat ydfdg^an to feed 

In a few cases I is assimilated by preceding n. 

an-hwi'n instead of an-hwt'l 40.6, 7 

§ 4. The Phonetic Systems of Nass and Tsimshian 

The system of vowels of Tsimshian is nearly the same as that 
of the Nass dialect, except that the pure a and a do not occur. 
The vowels o o, and e e appear decidedly as variants of xt u and i I 
respectively, their timbre being modified by adjoining consonants. 



1 Figures refer to page and line of F.Boas, Tsimshian Texts {Bulletin 27 of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology)', figures preceded by E S,to F. Boas, Tsimshian Texts, New Series (Publications of the 
American Ethnological Society, Vol. in, 1910). 

§§3,4 • 
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I have been able to observe the system of consonants of Tsim- 
shian more fully than that of the Nass dialect. It may be repre- 
sented as follows: 

stops Affrieatiffes CofUinued Nagals 






6 ^"^ s as £ 



Labial h p p! - - - - -m m! 

Dental . . . . . d t t! dz U U! - 8 n n! 

Anterior palatal .. ^' ^' ^'Z ----- - 

Middle palatal . . g Tc h! - - - r - - - 

Velar {7 y ?/ - - - (r) ^ - - 

Glottal «-----*_-- 

Lateral, continued, voiced I 

" fortis I! 

'' " voiceless, posterior . . . . ? 

Breathing h 

Semi- vowels . . y^w 

" fortis • y!^ w! 

' The terminal surd is much weaker than in the Nass dialect, and 1 
have recorded many cases in which the terminal stop is without 
doubt a sonant: 

walh house g^ad people 

Before g and i, terminal sonants become surds: 

vn-tslEm-la'^pgE great cave ES 96.30 
riE-^a/itgaP his hat ES 90.1 

Before t and vowels, the sound remains a sonant: 

g'a!hE ... to draw water . . . ES 96.10 
he'^'ldEt . . . many . . . ES 96.14 

The fact that some terminal sounds always remain surd shows 
that in the cases of alternation of surd and sonant the latter must 
be considered the stem consonant. 

Some of the sounds require fuller discussion. It has been 
stated before that the fortes, as pronounced by the present genera- 
tion, are not as strong as they used to be and as they are among 
more southern tribes. The ^series is alveolar, the tip of the tongue 
touching behind the teeth. The aflfricatives have a clear continued 
5-sound, the tip of the tongue touching the upper teeth; while s has 
a decided tinge of the English sh. It is pronounced with tip of 
tongue turned back (cerebral) and touching the palate. The teeth 
are closed. The sound is entirely surd. The nasals m and n are 

§4 
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long continued and sonant, even in terminal positions; m! and n! 
have great tension of oral closure with accompanying tension of 
glottis and epiglottis. The sound r has been described before. It 
is entirely absent in the Nass dialect. Bishop Ridley, who prepared 
the translation of the gospel on which Count von der Schulenburg's 
grammar is based, has rendered this sound, which often follows a 
very obscure t or e^ by u; but I hear distinctly r. Thus, in place 
of Bishop Ridley's nuyu (I), I hear niE'ryu; instead of guel^ gs^rEl; 
instead of shgu^ sgEr, In the Nass dialect, eoxl takes the place of 
this sound: 



Tsimshian 
SgET 
nlE'rEU 

gE'rd 

%i!rEl 

IcIeWeI 

gE'vEdax 

gifrEtJcs 

^E'vEng^aoiS 

ifrErvx 

e'tewH 

E^rla 



Nass 

sg'l 

rie'Efi 

g'e'El 

sVeI 

k-'e'El 

he'dax 

g'etks 

qL^Vng'i 

enx 

emL 

elx 



English 

to lie 

thou 

to pick 

middle 

one 

to ask 

to reach 

to crush with foot 

box 

bucket 

seal 



The sound has, however, a close affinity to u^ before which it 
tends to disappear. 

plidlr to tell; plia/u I tell. 

It is suggestive that many w-sounds of Tsimshian are ^ or ^ in Nass. 
This may indicate that the ii and r in Tsimshian are either a later 
differentiation of one sound or that a loss of r has occurred in many 
forms. On the whole, the latter theory appears more plausible. 

Examples of this substitution are the following: 



Tsimshian 


Nass 


English 


duls 


deU 


to live 


t!vP8 


ties 


to push 


duHa 


de'lix 


tongue 


hvPs 


wis 


root 


iv!Hk 


ie'tk?' 


to have around neck 


dvPlh 


dlLk?' 


cedar-bark basket 


huHk 


etk"" 


to call 


Ivf^'nti 


Lintx' 


angry 


lu'alg'at 


le'slg'it 


feast 


svPns 


dns 


blind 


lut 


let 


wedge 


gu'^'plEl 


k^'VWEl 


two 



§4 
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In terminal position Tsimshian -jsr corresponds to Nass -««, and 
after long vowels r to x. 



Tsimshian Nass 


English 


dEV dax 


to die, plural 


ksEv Jc^ax 


to go out, plural 


yET yax 


to hide 


tslEv tslax 


much 


8E7* sax 


mouth of river 


Iet lox 


under 


xamples of r following a long vowel are 


^- 


Idr lax 


trout • 


ts/dr ts/dx 


inside 


dzlr dzix 


porpoise 


ombined with change of vowels are — 




Tsimshian Nass 


Rnfflish 


^^«V pLeyo'x 


to tell 


xltr XMm 


to burst 



The sound r, the continued sonant corresponding to ^, i^ heard 
very often in the middle and at the end of words, as ganra'n trees; 
but it disappears invariably when the word is pronounced slowly, 
and g takes its place. 

The sounds x' and x of the Nass dialect do not occur in the Tsim- 
shian dialect. 

The ending x' of the Nass dialect is generally replaced by i in 
Tsimshian. 

Nass English 

hwuld'x' to know 

hdx' to use 

qWix' wing 

wax' to paddle 

This change is evidently related to the substitution of y for x' 
before vowels. 

Terminal x of the Nass dialect tends to be displaced by a ter- 
minal a, 

Nass 

de'Ux 

elx 

ndLx jejune 

qenx trail 

q&ep!ax light 

nax bait 

d'ax lake 

§4 



Tsimshian 

wilaH 
hoi 
gai 
wai 



Tsimshian 

du'Ha 

Efrla 

7w!Ha 

gaina 

gd'epla 

nop 

t!aP 



English 

tongue 
seal 
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Nass 

nUix 
Mx 



English 

sour 
to wait 



Nass 


English 


U 


to say 


g'tlefUx' 


inland 


g'itxe'tk 


some time ago 


tlEm-qe's 


head 


melk'st 


crab-apple 


in Nass by dd. 




Nass 


English 


yd'dxk^ 


to eat, singular 


ydok'' 


to follow 


q!d!dtsx 


gills 



Here belong also — 

Tsimshian 

me 

Vocalic changes, besides those referred to before in connection 
with the sound /•, occur. 
In place of au in Tsimshian we find e in Nass. 

Tsimshian 

hxiu 

gil-hau'li 
g'ltxau'tk 
tlErri'Qa'us 
ma'ulfcst {mdlkst) 
Tsimshian du is rep] 

Tsimshian 

yd'^iixk 
yaluk 
qiafwatsx 
Initial wd of Tsimshian is sometimes replaced by o in Nass. 

Tsimshian Nass English 

wdpx opx forehead 

Another very frequent change is that from a following wtot. 

English 

house 

to do 

from 

top 

prince 

rain 



English 

to paddle 
to sit, plural 

English 

to send 
to stand 
trail 
to wound 



Tsimshian 


Nass 


wcUp 


hwtlp 


wdl 


hwU 


wdtk 


hwitk'' 


tsluwd'n 


tsluvn'n 


igwailksElk 


Igit-ijiA'lksiLk^ 


tods 


(hai)ufi'8 


The substitution 


is, however, not regu 


Tsimshian 


Nass 


wdi 


hwdx* 


wdn 


hwan 


Related to this is 


probably — 


Tsimshian 


NasB 


hd'yets 


het8 


hd'yttk'' 


hetk'' 


gai'na 


qenx 


sgd'yiks 


sqeksk^ 


Tsimshian^/ is replaced by Nass m. 


Tsimshian 


Nass 


p!a'lg*%x8 


rna'lg'ix 


plds 


mas 


ple'yan 


m,iyd'n 


r)!al 


mal 



gan-spla 



lan-sma 



English 

heavy 
to grow 
smoke 
button 
baton 



§4 
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§ 5. GRAMMATICAL PROCESSES 

The most characteristic trait of Tsimshian grammar is the use of a 
superabundance of particles that modify the following word. Pho- 
netically these particles are strong enough to form a syllabic unit, 
and they remain always separated by a hiatus from the following 
word. Most of them, however, have no accent, and must therefore 
be designated either as proclitics or as prefixes. These appear par- 
ticularly with verbal stems, but their use with nominal stems is 
not by any means rare. They do not undergo any modifications, 
except in a few cases, and for this reason a large part of the gram- 
matical processes relate to the use of these particles. On the whole, 
their position in the sentence or word-complex is fairly free. Suf- 
fixes are rather few in number. They difler fundamentally from 
the proclitic particles in being phonetically weaker and in forming 
with the preceding stem a firm unit. Some pronouns which belong 
to the proclitic series are also phonetically weak and share with the 
suffixes the inclination to amalgamate with the preceding elements. 
Thus the proclitic pronouns sometimes become apparently suffixes 
of the preceding words, whatever these may be. 

Incorporation of the nominal object occurs principally in terms 
expressing habitual activities. In these it is well developed. 

The Tsimshian uses stem modifications extensively for expressing 
grammatical processes. Most important among these iu reduplica- 
tion, which is very frequent, and which follows, on the whole, fixed 
laws. Change of stem-vowel is not so common, and seems some- 
times to have developed from reduplication. It occurs also in com- 
pound words, which form a peculiar trait of the language. Not 
many instances of this type of composition have been observed, but 
they play undoubtedly an important part in the history of the 
language. Many elements used in word-composition have come to 
be so weak in meaning that they are at present more or less formal 
elements. This is true particularly of suffixes, but also, to a certain 
extent, of prefixes, though, on the whole, they have preserved a 
distinct meaning. 

The grammatical processes of Tsimshian have assumed a much more 
formal character than those of many other Indian languages. It is 
not possible to lay down general rules of composition or reduplication, 
which would cover by far the greatest part of the field of grammar. 

§5 
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Instead of this, we find peculiar forms that belong to certain definite 
stems — peculiar plui*als, passives, causatives, etc., that must be treated 
in the form of lists of types. In this respect Tsimshian resembles the 
Athapascan with its groups of verbal stems, the Salish and Takelma 
with their modes of reduplication, and the Iroquois with its classes of 
verbs. The freedom of the language lies particularly in the extended 
free use of proclitics. 

§ 6. IDEAS EXPRESSED BY GRAMMATICAL PROCESSES 

The use of the same stems as nouns and as verbs is common in Tsim- 
shian, although the occurrence of nominalizing and verbalizing ele- 
ments shows that the distinction between the two classes is clearly felt. 
The proclitic particles mentioned in the last section may also be used 
with both verbs and nouns. While many of these particles, particu- 
larly the numerous class of local adverbs, always precede the stem 
from which they can not be sepai*ated, there are a considerable number 
of modal elements which have a greater freedom of position, and 
which merge into the group of independent adverbs. These elements 
are so numerous and diverse in meaning, that it is difficult to give a 
satisfactory classification. The group of local proclitics occupies a 
prominent place on account of its numbers and the nicety of local dis- 
tinctions. It is, however, impossible to separate it strictly from the 
group of modal proclitics. 

The use of these proclitics is so general, that the total number of 
common verbal stems is rather restricted. 

The proclitics are used — 

(1) As local adverbial and adnominal terms; 

(2) As modal adverbial and adnominal terms; 

(3) To transform verbs into nouns; 

(4) To transform nouns into verbs. 

Almost all the proclitics belonging to these groups form a syntactic 
unit with the following stem, so that in the sentence they can not be 
separated from it. The pronominal subject of the transitive verb 
precedes the whole complex. 

Another series of proclitics differs from the last, only in that they do 
not form so firm a unit with the stem. The pronominal subject of the 
transitive verb may separate them from the following stem. To this 
group belong all strictly temporal particles. The transition from this 
class to true adverbs is quite gradual. 
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In the group of inseparable modal proclitics must also be classed 
the plural prefixes qa- and Z-, which will be discussed in §§ 43-45. 

The pronominal subjects of some forms of the transitive verb — and 
of some forms of the intmnsitive verb as well — are also proclitics. 
They consist each of a single consonant, and have the tendency to 
amalgamate with the preceding word. 

Suffixes are few in number. They are partly modal in character, 
signifying ideas like passive, elimination of object of the transitive 
verb, causative. A second group expresses certainty and uncertainty 
and the source of information. By a peculiar treatment, consisting 
partly in the use of suffixes, the modes of the verb are differentiated. 
Still another group indicates presence and absence; these take the place 
to a great extent of demonstrative pronouns. The objective and pos- 
sessive pronouns are also formed by means of suffixes. Most remark- 
able among the suffixes are the connectives which express the relations 
between adjective and noun, adverb and verb, subject and object, 
predicate and object, preposition and object, and conjunction and the 
following word. There are only a few classes of these connectives, by 
means of which practically all syntactic relations are expressed that 
are not expressed by means of particles. 

Reduplication serves primarily the purpose of forming the plural. 
A number of particles require reduplicated forms of the following 
verb. Among these are the particles indicating imitation, genuine, 
AC!3?iON DONE WHILE IN MOTION. The progressive is indicated by a 
different kind of reduplication. 

Nouns are classified from two points of view, according to form, 
and as special human individuals and common nouns. The selection 
of verbal stems and of numerals accompanying the noun is determined 
by a classification according to form, while there is no grammatical 
differentiation in the noun itself. The classes of the numeral are 
formed partly by independent stems, but largely by suffixes or by 
contraction of the numeral and a classifying noun. In syntactic con- 
struction a sharp division is made between special human individuals — 
including personal and personal demonsti*ative pronouns, some terms 
of relationship, and proper names — and other nouns. 

Plurality is ordinarily expressed both in the noun and in the verb. 
It would seem that the primary idea of these forms is that of distri- 
bution, but at present this idea is clearly implied in only one of the 
many methods of forming the plural. The multiplicity of the methods 

§6 
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used for forming the plural is one of the striking characteristics of the 
Tsimshian language. 

It has been mentioned before that most forms of the transitive verb 
are treated differently from intransitive verbs. While the subject of 
these forms of the transitive verb precedes the verb, that of the intran- 
sitive verb, which is identical with the object of the transitive verb and 
with the possessive pronoun, follows the verb. This relation is obscured 
by a peculiar use of intransitive constructions that seem to have gained 
a wider application, and by the use of the transitive pronoun in some 
forms of the intransitive verb. The independent personal pronoun, 
both in its absolute case (subject and object) and in its oblique case, is 
derived from the intransitive pronoun. 

All oblique syntactic relations of noun and verb are exprevssed by a 
single preposition, a, which also serves frequently to introduce subor- 
dinate clauses which are nominalized by means of particles. 

DISCUSSION OF QRAMMAR (§§7-67) 

Proclitic Particles (§§7-16) 

§ 7. General Remarks 

The Tsimshian language possesses a very large number of particles 
which qualify the verb or noun that follows them, each particle modi- 
fying the whole following complex, which consists of particles and a 
verbal or nominal stem. All these particles are closely connected 
with the following stem, which carries the accent. Nevertheless they 
retain their phonetic independence. When the terminal sound of the 
particle is a consonant, and the first sound of the following stem 
is a vowel, there always remains a hiatus between the two. Lack 
of cohesion is also shown in the formation of the plural. In a very 
few cases only is the stem with its particles treated as a unit. Usually 
the particles remain unmodified, while the stem takes its peculiar 
plural form, as though no particles were present. There are very few 
exceptions to this rule. 

The freedom of use of these particles is very great, and the ideas 
expressed b}'^ them are quite varied. There is not even a rigid dis- 
tinction between adverbial and adnominal particles, and for this reason 
a satisfactory grouping is very diflScult. Neither is the order of the 
particles sufficiently definitely fixed to afford a satisfactory basis for 
their classification. 

§7 
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As will be shown later (§22), nouns, verbs, and adverbs may be 
transformed into elements analogous to the particles here discussed 
by the addition of the suflBx -Em. Since a number of particles have 
the same ending -Em (haMEin- no. 77; j)ElE?n- no. 80; hElxsEm- no. 
81; mESEm- no. 83; nodm- no. 96; Ua^am- no. 9; ts'slEm- no. 7; 
xptlytrri' no. 126; lE^Em- no. 5; and the monosyllabic particles am- no. 
136; ham- no. 156; fEm- no. 140; fEm- no. 13; ta^Em- no. 152; k'SEm- 
no. 146; q^am- no. 118; xleth- no. 56; LEm- no. 134; SEm,- no. 168; 
dEm- no. 170), it seems justifiable to suggest that at least some of 
these may either have or have had an independent existence as stems 
that may take pronominal endings, and that their present form is 
due to contractions (see § 33). At least one particle {q^ai- no. 122) 
seems to occur both with and without the connective -Em. 

The particles may be classified according to the fixity of their con- 
nection with the following stem. In a large number the connection is 
so firm that the pronoun can not be placed between particle and stem, 
so that the two form a syntactic unit. A much smaller number may 
be so separated. Since only the subject of the transitive verb appears 
in this position (see § 48), it is impossible to tell definitely in every 
case to which group a particle belongs. Furthermore, the particles of 
the second group may in some cases be joined to the verb more firmly, 
so that the pronominal subject precedes them, while this freedom does 
not exist in the former group. 

The most distinct group among the particles is formed by the local 
adverbs. Many of these occur in pairs; as up and down, in and out, 
etc. All of these express motion. In many cases in which we should 
use an adverb expressing position, the Tsimshian use adverbs express- 
ing motion, the position being indicated as a result of motion. For 
instance, instead of he stands near bt, the Tsimshian will say he is 
PLACED TOWARD A PLACE NEAR BY. Thcsc particlcs are generally 
adverbial. This seems to be due, however, more to their significance 
than to a prevalent adverbial character. We find instances of their 
use with nouns; as, 

gaii-a^k's river (^ali- up river; ak's water) 

A second group might be distinguished, consisting of local adverbs, 
which, however, show a gradual transition into modal adverbs. Here 
belong terms like in, on, over, lengthwise, all over, sideways, 
etc. In composition this group precedes the first group; but no fixed 
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rules can be given in regard to the order in which particles of this 
group are arranged among themselves. The use of some of these 
particles with nouns is quite frequent. 

The second series leads us to the extensive group of modal adverbs, 
many of which occur both with nouns and verbs. These gradually 
lead us to others, the prevailing function of which is a nominal one. 

I have combined in a. small group those that have a decidedly 
denominative character. 

There is another small group that is used to transform nouns into 
verbs, and expresses ideas like to make, to partake of, to say. 

It will be recognized from these remarks that a classification neces- 
sarily will be quite arbitrary and can serve only the purpose of a 
convenient grouping. 

§8. Local Particles appearing in Pairs 

1. froflc- up along the ground (Tsimshian: bax-). 

hax'ia! to go up, singular 142.8 

haX'qd'dcPEn to finish taking up 209.2 

haX'Sg'ef trail leads upward (literally, to lie up) 

hax'd&q to take up several 208.8 
We find also — 

hax-id'h ak'8 water rises (literally, goes up) 
Tsimshian: 

haX'Wa'lxs to go up hill 

httx-gs'^wa to haul up 

2. iaga' down along the ground (Tsimshian: ylaga"). 

iaaa-ag'l' trail leads downward (literally, to lie downward) 
ia^a-ie' to go down 137.6 
ia^a-Ba'k'shy' to go down (plural) 29.9 

Tsimshian: 

y!aga-gQ!^ to go down to 

ylaga-dd'x to take down 

3. mEU' up through the air (Tsimshian: man'). 

niEn'g'a'ask^ to look up 214.2 

mEti'dafuLt he went up through the air 95.4 

mEn-g'iha'yuk to fly up 126.9 

mEn-L&6 to go up, plural 42.8 

lomEn-hwan to sit in something high up, plural 34.1 (Zo- in; 

hwan to sit, plural) 
mEu-do'x to be piled up; (to lie up,^plural) 164.13 
mEnq&'od to finish taking up 95.10 

§8 
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Tsimshian: 

man-td'^ to go up ZE^ 790**« 
di-man-hd'ksg to go up with some one 
mElorman-walxs both go up 
man-lV plume (literally, upward feather) 

. d^Ep^ down through the air (Tsimshian: tgi^). 

cPsp-ie' to go down (from a tree) 9.14 

cPsp-he'tk^ to stand downward, a tree inclines downward 201.8 

de-guUk'S'cPEp'ma'qs to throw one's self down also {de also; 

gidik'8 self [obj.]; mags to throw) 
Id-d^Ep-gai to drop down inside {Id in; ^al to drop) 181.13 
ld'd?Ep'da!uL Loqs the sun sets 
Tsimshian*: 

tgi-rie'Hsg to look down 

lu'tgi'lo^ to stretch down in something 

tgi-iaf^ to go straight down through the air 

6. lEgEnt'^ Idgdni' into, from the top (Tsimshian: I6g6ni'). 

Idgdm-ha'x to go aboard (literally, to run into [canoe]) 111.11 
lEgEm-qdffEn to finish (putting) into 216.12 
Idgdm-d'x' to throw into from the top 

Tsimshian: 

sa-ldgom-gos to jump into (canoe) suddenly 

logoin-ha/^ to run in 

Idgdni'tlaf* to sit on edge of water 

6. t^ukS' out of, from top (Tsimshian: uks^, VukS"). 

fuks'Ld'd to stretch down out of canoe 181.3 
fuks-id'i to go out of (here, to boil over) 132.6 
i^uks-ha'x to run out of dish (over the rim) 
fuks'd'x' to throw (meat out of skin of game 160.12 
Tsimshian: 

uks-halh&lt they are full all the way out 

uks-do'g to take out of (bucket) 

adat uks-sa'k'Ia n-tsla'ltga^ then he stretched out his face 

. ts^ElEni' into, from the side (Tsimshian: ts/ElEm-). 

ts^Elsm-ha'x to run in 204.9 

ts^ElEm-he'tk^ to rush in (literally, to place one's self into) 209.11 

ts^ElEm-a'qLk^ to get into 129. 12 

tslElEm'de-ha'x to run in with something 140.16 

Tsimshian: 

tstElEm-vji-hciutg to cry into (house) 
te !ElEm-t!aPl to put into 



» References preceded by ZE refer to the Zeitschrlft ftir Ethnologic, 1908. 
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8. 1c*8i' out of, from the side (Tsimshian: ksE'). 

h' si-go' u to take out 129.12 
k'si-q^ota to cut out 121.6 

k'ai'ha'tk^ to rush out (literally, to place one's self outside) 30.7 
Tsimshian: 

ksE-ld'^ to shove out 

ksE-hu'Hk to call out 

SEm-ksE-ya'dz to cut right out ZE 784" 

ksE-gwa'ntg to rise (sun), (literally, to touch out) 

9. tsagani' from on the water toward the shore ( Tsimshian : 

tsagam-ha'k^s to scold from the water toward the shore 16.4 
Ua^arri'hd'u to escape to the shore 51.14 
tsagam-de-g'ibd'yitk to fly ashore with it {de- with) 178.12 
t lEp'taagam-q^M'xqLt he himself dragged it ashore {t he; lEp- 

self [sub].]; q^afexqL to drag; -t it) 176.14 
tsagam-g'e'n to give food shoreward 175.3 

Tsimshian: 

dzagam-dd'ul to go ashore 

dzagani'lu-yUya'ltg to return to the shore, plural 

10. nks- from the land to a place on the water (Tsimshian: ukS'^ 

Vuks). 

uks'ie' to go out to a place on the water near the shore 150.14 
uks-a'qLk^ to reach a point out on the water 74.13 
de-uks'ha' xt he also ran down to the beach 104. 13 
Sometimes this prefix is used apparently in place of iaga- (no. 2), 
signifying motion from inland down to the beach, although it 
seems to express properly the motion out to a point on the 
water. 

Tsimshian: 

ukS'h^Hk to stand near the water 
uks'ha'u to say turned seaward 
uks'da'xd to go out to sea 

In Tsimshian this prefix occurs also with nouns: 

icks-a'pda-qlame'Hg one canoe after another being out seaward 
wagait'uks' G'idE^ane'idzEt the Tlingit way out at sea 

11. qaldtx*' to the woods in rear of the houses; corresponding nouns, 

g'Ue'lix'; qaq^alWn 65.13 (Tsimshian: qdldtk'; correspond- 
ing noun, gtl-hau'li). 

qaldix'-ie' to go back into the woods 8.4 

qaldix'-ma'ga to put behind the bouses into the woods 65.13 
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Tsimshian: 

qaldik-sgE'r to lie aside 
qaldik'ia'^ to go into woods 

12. na^ out of the woods in rear of the houses to the houses; cor- 

responding noun, p^'m* (Tsimshian: na-). 
na-ha'x to run out of woods 147.11 
na-Ke'ts to send out of woods 213.13 
na-de-ia to go out of woods with something 214.8 
Tsimshian: 

na-gol to run out of woods, plural 
na-hd'^ to run out of woods, singular 

13. t^Eni' from rear to middle of house (Tsimshian: t!Em'). 

fEm-ie' to go to the middle of the house 130.12 
fEm-cTa'L to put into the middle of the house 193.14 
fEm-q^d'qL to drag into the middle of the house 62.11 
Tsimshian: 

I tlEirt'StvfH to accompany to the fire 

I tlEm-di-iaf^ to go also to the fire 

14. asS' from the middle to the front of the house (Tsimshian: asdi'). 

ase-o^x' to throw from the middle of the house to the door 
Tsimshian: 

I asdi-ga!^ to take back from fire 
The same prefix is used in Tsimshian to express the idea of mistake: 

I asdi'ha'u to make a mistake in speaking 
Tsimshian synon3^ms of VEtri' (no. 13) and asdi' (no. 14) are — 

15. lagauk' from the side of the house to the tire. 
la^auk'io!^ to go to the fire 
lagauk'livfHg to call to fire 

16. tslEk'Ial' from the fire to the side of the house. 

I tsfEk'Ial-nia'g to put away from fire 

17. gali' up river; corresponding noun, maqdn 117.6 (Tsimshian: 

lO'gaZi'Sg'l (trail) lies up in the river 146.10 
gali'ie' to go up river 117.6 
This prefix occurs with nominal significance in aali-a'k's river 
(literally, up river water). 
Tsimshian: 

wi-qlala-a'ks large river 
lu-qlala-ya'^k to follow behind 
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18. g*isi' down river; corresponding noun, sax 23.6 (Tsimshian: 

gisi'f corresponding noun, set). 

g'tsi'ha'x to run down river 18.11 

g'tsi-a^qhlc^ to arrive down river 23.6 

Jc^uL-g'tsi-Wc's they float about down the river 16.10 
In one case it seems to mean down at the bank of the rtver. 

g'tsi-lo'Wd'wdq^ it was dug down in it down the river 197.8 
Tsimshian: 

stE-gisi'taf^ to continue to go down river 

gisi'ksid'n down Skeena river 

19. g^tdi' right there, just at the right place or in the right manner 

(Tsimshian: g*tdi'). 
SEm-g'tdi'ld'he'th^ exactly just there in it it stood 88.8 
g'tdi-qdk'skH just there he was dragged 51.5 
g'tdi-go'u to catch (literally, to take in the right manner) 147.8 
Tsimshian: 

g'tdi-ga!'' to catch ZE 787*" 
g'ldi-wd'l to stop 

SE-g'tdi'MHg to stand still suddenly 
g'tdi'tld'^ to stop ZE 788*" 

20. Kgfi- at some, indefinite place, not in the right manner; i. e., 

almost (Tsimshian: Itgi"). 

lig'i-KuL'da' to sit about somewhere 54.10 

Ug'i'tsa^am-de'ljpl^ it was a short distance to the shore some- 
where 104.8 

Itg'i'mEtme'tk^ full in some place (i. e., almost full) 159.10 
This particle is often used with numerals in the sense of about: 

Itg * i-txa' lj?x Bibont four 14.1 
It is also used as a nominal prefix: 

Itg'i-lax-ts^d'L somewhere on the edge 104.8 

lig'l'uda! somewhere 87.1 

lig'i'hvA'l goods (i. e., being something) 164.8 
Tsimshian: 

ligi-ndEf somewhere ZE 782*® 

Itgi-gd'^ something 

Ug'i'la'nl'Edz to see bad luck coming 

Itg'i-ga'n any tree 
A few others appear probably in pairs like the preceding, but only 
one of the pair has been recorded. 

21. spl' out of water. 

spt'ie' to go out of water 52.2 
spi-go^u to take out of water 
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22. wul^afH' out of water (Tsiiiishiau: wuVani'). 
Tsimshian: 

wxiVain'hax-dff g to take up from water 
wxtVam-a'xlg to get ashore 
wuVam-ia'^ to go ashore 

§ 9. Local Particles — Continued 

The following series of local particles do not appear clearly in pairs, 
or — according to their meaning — do not form pairs: 

23. tsaga' across (Tsimshian: dzaga'), 

tmga-sg'l to lay across 40.12 
lEp-tsaga-yoxk^ he went across 40.13 
tsaga-de'efitk^ to lead across 79.11 
tsaga-ho'ksaan to fasten across an opening 217.5 
tsaga-InsHa'ts to chop across 201.7 
gun-tsaga-ie' to order to go across 40. 13 
Tsimshian: 

dzaga-ia!^ to go across 

dzaga-di'la'^ staying also across (a name). 

g^ap-kla-dzaga-alu-ha'^ to run really very openly across ZE 786"* 

24. (/a?fe*«i- through a hole (Tsimshian: galksE'). 

qalk'si-yo'xk^ to go through 149.12 
qalk'si-g'a'ask^ to look through 127.8 
qalk'si'lihd'yuk to fly through, plural 14.9 
Ib-qatk'si-ha'q^oax to squeeze through inside 149.16 

This prefix occurs also before nouns: 

qalk'si-nO'd a hole through 11.9 
qalk'si-sqd^exk^ through the darkness 
Tsimshian: 

galksE-ne'^tsg to look through 

galksE-kli'HslEl to poke through 

galksE-a'xlg to get through (literally, to finish through) 

25. ffn^nC' probably far into, way in (Tsimshian: ganii-). 

g'hiie-ie to walk to the rear of the house, through the space 

between people sitting on the sides 132.14, 189.13 
g'%me-qa*U to pour through a pipe, along the bottom of a canoe 
g'tme-yffxk^ to go through a pipe 183.1 

Tsimshian: 

1 lu-gami-tla!^ it goes way in 

26. I6g6l' under (corresponding noun, Lax), 

logol'dEp-d^a^ to sit under (a tree) 8.4 
44877— Bull. 40, pt 1—10 20 § 9 
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27. lukL' under (Tsimshian: lukli-). 

Ivkh'g'iba'yuk to fly under 
Tsimshian: 

! IvMi'da'vl to gb under 

28. t^^aU' over. (In Tsimshian q^an^ occurs alone, but also l!t' 

qtan^j which is more frequent. This prefix is a compound of 

Hi- ON, and q!an over.) 
le-gan-dx' to throw over 
le-qan-g'a'asl^ to look over 
Tsimshian: 

lH-qlan-Ml to be spread over 
l!l-q!an-8vf to swing over 
sa-qlan'tla!^ to put over 

29. W- in; the corresponding noun has the prefix t^Em- inside; 

independent noun, t£dwu (Tsimshian: lu^; the corresponding 
noun has the prefix tslEm- inside). 

to-cPa to be in 118.10 

de-to-dlg'txL q&ot he also speaks in his mind (i. e., bethinks) 

49.14 
Td-cPEp-ida^ia'q to hang down inside 65.10 {cPsp- down [no. 4]) 
lO'Sqa-ma! q%(mn\.o put in sideways 150.3 (sqa- sideways [no. 36]) 
lo'VmsEn-niSil^ it is full inside all along 29.10 (wuseti- along 

[no. 51]) 
hasp^a'ld'yffxk^ to go in the same road 202.15 {hasp* a- ^ hasba- 

upside down [no. 74]) 
U-lo-d'^Ep-yu'k to move on the surface in something downward 

104.11 {le- on [no. 3a]; cfEp- down [no. 4]) 
This prefix occurs in a few fixed compositions: 
lo-ydltl^ to return 
lo-dSlik^ to meet 
It occurs also in a few cases as a nominal prefix: 
lO'ts^oHwu inside 102.10 

lb'k'8-g'e^wit in the lowest one 53.11 {k's- extreme [no. 143]) 
lo-k's-g'Veks Sit the extreme outside 219.1 
lo'LtpLa'p deep inside 197.8 
lo-sVluk in the middle 184.13 

Tsimshian: 

lu-sgBlr to lie inside ZE 782" 

lu-t!a!^ to sit in 

aa-lu-haldEm-hof^ suddenly to rise in something 

lu'tgi-ld'^ to stretch down in 

lagax-lu'dd'^ to put in on both sides {la^dx- on both sides [no. 38]) 
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30. l^' on; the corresponding noun has the prefix Zoar-/ independent 

noun, laai^ff (Tsimshian: ?/f-; the corresponding noun has 
the prefix l(zx-; independent noun, laa^ff). 

U'Wa! to sit on 202.4 

le-mEfi-pta'lt^ to rise up to the top of (see no. 3) 

U'ia^q to hang on 89.10 

t3ca-le-haL to spread over entirely (see no. 93) 

le-sqa-sg'i to put on sideways 184.13 (see no. 36) 

Tsimshian: 

sa-lH-g'd'^hs to drift suddenly on something (see no. 98) 

Ulrbifts^En to put on 

sEm-lH-faZb to cover well (see no. 168) 

Ul'SE-gu'lg to make fire on something (see no. 164) 

ha-l!l-^d!H to think (see no. 160) 

31. tgO" around (Tsimshian: tgU'-). 

Id'tgO'ha^x to run around inside 77.11 

Jc'wa^tsHk's-tgO'Tna* ga^Xo turn over and over much 62.10 (see 

no. 176) 
tgo-yaHil^ to turn around 47.9 
' k^uL-lo-tgO'lax-l^lVEn to roll about around inside to and fro 

13.14 {k'^uL- about [no. 33T* Id- inside [no. 29]; tgo- around; lax- 

to and fro Fno. 38]) 

Tsimshian: 

T^vl-tgu-ne'Hsg to look around (see no. 33) 

tgu'wa'n to sit around, plural 

tgu'ia!^ to go around 

tgvrdalp to measure around ZE 784*® 

32. h^MtgO' around; corresponding noun, dax' circumference. 

8a-k^utgO'da!uL to go suddenly around (the trunk of a tree) 211.9 
TSutgo-iSetk^ to go around (the house) 218.1 

33. k^uL' about (Tsimshian: k!vl'). 

J^uL'iafx to run about 94.10 
h^uL'U'L&dtk^ he puts about on it 218.7 
q^dsba-J^uL'hwa'ax' he paddled about astray 17.2 
Jc^uL'lix'la'k' U) scatter about 

Tsimshian: 

alu'k^vl-ia'^ to go about plainly ZE 783^ 
JcIvl-yU'lia'^ksg to carry bucket about (see no. 159) 
Tclvl-dcimsax to be downcast here and there (i. e., always) 

34. U'Hlq^al" round on the outside. 

Jc'^ilq^al'ma'n to rub over the outside 103.12 
Jc^^tlaal-aastialxk^ scabby all around 
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35. tq^aU against (Tsimshian: txaU). 

tq^al-gwalk?^ to dry against (i. e. , so that it can not come off) 104. 2 

tq^al-cTat to put against (i. e., on) face 195.12 

tq^al-da'k'L to tie on 68.12 
This prefix is often used to express the idea of meeting: 

tq^al-hwa' to meet and find 31.6 

hwagait-ld-tq^al'gd^vsJ(^ to reach up to inside against (i. e., meet- 
ing) {hwagait- up to [no. 71]; lo- in [no. 29J) 

tq^al-qd'd to go to meet (to go against) 158.11 
Sometimes it expresses the idea of with: 

tq^al-a^k's to drink something with water 21.9 

tq^al-hu'ksaan to place with something 36.8 
In still other cases it signifies forever, in so far as the object 
remains fastened against something: 

lO'tq^al-gwd'tk^ to be lost forever in something {Id- in; tq^al- 
against 166.1 
It also may express the idea for a purpose: 

tq^al'Wm good for a purpose 80.14 

aEm-tq^al'SlEp^En to like much for a purpose 45.1 

tq^al-we^lEniLk^ female servant 
Tsimshian: 

sa-txal-g'S/sg to float suddenly against (i. e., so that it reaches) 

txal-Mltg full all over 

txaZ-a'^ to arrive at 

36. sqO' across the way (Tsimshian: «{jra-). 

sqa-d?a' to be in the way 183.10 
lO'Sqa-he^fEn to place inside in the way 129.10 
sqa-sg'V to lie across 148.11 
Tsimshian: 

lu'Sga-yedz to strike in and across the face 

lEp'Sga-doM (he) himself ties across (see no. 129) 

sga-g'l'Hg to swell lying across 

sga-baf^ to run across (i. e., to assist) 

sga-na'k some time (literally, across long) ZE 791*^ 

sga-ho' a few 

37. gHlwuU past, beyond (Tsimshian: g^UwuU). 

g*ilyml-ddm to hold beyond a certain point 61.8 
Tsimshian: 

g'Umul-baf^ to run past 

g'Uwul-ax^a'idg to get ahead 

l!l'q!an'g'thjovl-(MHxk not to be able to pass over (see no. 28) 
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38. WM' to and fro, at both ends (Tsimshian: la^OM'), 
{a) to and fro: 

IdX'ha'x to run to and fro 
(J) at both ends, on both sides: 

lax-g'iLg'a'hk^s carved at both ends 
laX'U'lld'xk^ to move in it on both sides 34.4 
lax-lehk' to watch both ends 136.10 
Idx-aa'lg'ix to talk both ways (i. e., to interpret) 
lax-hwWnEmLk^ seated on both sides (two wives of the same 
man) 194.7 

This prefix occurs also with nouns: 

LaX'WdsEj Wfis (a monster) at each end 106.14 
Lax-mdh'sJi^ white at each end (name of a man) 

Tsinishian: 

lagax-lu'dd!^ to put in on both sides 
lagaac-nE'Std'^ both sides 

39. sa' off (Tsimshian: «a-). 

sordx' to throw off 145.2 
sa-hEsbe's to tear off 25.4 
sa-he'tJ^ to stand off 137.9 
sa-fd'q to scratch off 

8a'uk8-t8'^En8'X'k*'^a!xk^ to escape going off, leaving out to sea 
{uk8- toward water [no. 10]; ts^Em- leaving [no. 104]) 
Tsimshian: 

m-ga/^ to take off 
sa-U!Q!H to pull off 

40. gtS" 2kSR2k^ to another place. 

gU-cTa' (plural gts-hwa'n) to transplant {cTa [plural hwan\ to sit) 
g%s-i(! to move away to another place 
gVs-he'tk^sEu! move away to another place! 

41. vrud^Efi' away forward (Tsimshian: wud^jEti"). 

vrnd^En-iy to step forward 
vmd^En'k'sla'qa to kick away 
Tsimshian: 

I wud^En-gwal^ away here along the middle 

42. lukS" along a valley (Tsimshian). 

I luka-g'ig'd'^nit down along the river 

43. wiL' away, probably in some special direction (Tsimshian : awul"). 

wzL-go^ to take away 
Tsimshian: 

I awul-ma'g to put aside, to sidetrack 
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44. hagufi' toward, near; corresponding noun, awda (Tsimshian: 

gtl/n^; corresponding noun, awa!% 
hagun-ie^ to go toward 129.14 

dqL-hagun-y&xk^ unable to get near 201.6 (see no. 137) 
hagun-hStl^ to stand near 125.4 
hagun-de'lpk^ a short distance near by 147.5 
Tsimshian: 

gun-id'^ to go toward 

gun-^d!^ to go toward something 

gun-t!d'^ to sit near 

45. hela^ near by. 

hela-d^a! to sit near by 

46. W«a- in front. 

loaa-i? to walk in front of 
losa-cPa' to sit in front of 

47. txaS' along the surface of a long thing (Tsimshian: txaS"). 

txas'ie' to walk on a long thing 
txdB'la! agul to wrap up a long thing 
txas'ia'ta to chop along a long thing 
Tsimshian: 

hi-txassgifr to put in edgewise 
sa-lu'txas-ld'H to shove in suddenly edgewise 
txaS'kld'H through the year ZE 792^38 

48. hadtx*' lengthwise along the middle line (Tsimshian: hat/Ek^). 

hadix'-qo^ts to cut (a salmon) lengthwise 55.3 
Tsimshian: 

I lu-hat/sk-MPt to push in endwise 

49. 8tEX' lengthwise, on either side of middle line. 

stEx-fotsk^ one side lengthwise is black 

stEx-sg'lL qe'uEx lax-ts^e'L ak's the trail lies along (the water) on 

the beach-side; {sg'l to lie; qe'uEx trail; lax- on [no. 151J; 

ts'e'L beach; ok' 8 water) 

50. haJL' along the edge, edgewise (Tsimshian: hal'). 

(a) Along the edge: 

TiuL-hah-ia! to walk about along the edge (of the water) 122.4 
det-haL-dd'qt he held it also along the edge (of the fire) 47.8 {de 

also [no. 167]; t he [subj.]; ddq to place; -t it) 
Not quite clear is the following: 
q^ant'ld'haL'fyxfa'k^det they only twisted oflF (their necks) inside 

along the edge 115.5 {^am- only [no. 118]; Id- in [no. 29]; 

-det they) 
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(i) Edgewise: 

haL-g'd'dfEn to put (the paddle into the water) edgewise 
Tsimshian: 

k/id'hd'he'tg to stand about alongside of ZE 796^^ 

hal'k'/a^n to go along beach in canoe 

JicH-gwa'^ along here 

61. wusEfi'' along the inside (Tsimshian: wusEn^). 

wusEn-he'tk^ to rush along inside (the canoe) 67.5 
lo'WusEn'ml'ik^ full along inside (the canoe) 29.10 
vmsEn-htsbe's to tear lengthwise (to split) 99.13 (or wudEn- 

see no. 41) 
wuHEn-yl^ialts to chop lengthwise (into wedges) 148.4 
Tsimshian: 

lax-vmsEn-ia!^ on the flat top of a mountain (literally, on along 

going) 

62. vfttsEn^fhuts^EU' along through the middle (Tsimshian: 

wutsIEn-). 

wits'* En-iW to go back through the house 125.3 
huts'* ETi'cPdL to put from fire back to the rear of the house 207.2 
Tsimshian: 

I wutslEn-id'^ to go along through the house 

63. xLtp- at end (Tsimshian: xlEp'). 

XLtp-gu^x to hit at end 88.11 
xLtp'fesfo'tsk^ black at the ends 31.8 
Tsimshian: 

odEp-ho'ksEn to put on at end 
SEm-idEp'ts^mod'n the very end of the top 

54. xtse^ in the middle of a long thing (Tsimshian: MsIE^), 

xtsl'ia'ts to chop across the middle 133.9 
sa-xtse-q^o'ts to cut quickly across the middle 100.6 
Tsimshian: 

I xtslE-gai^ to bite through in the middle 

55. k^Le- all over (Tsimshian: kHi-), 

h^Ll-hasha'ts to bite all over 84.15 
k^Tjl'JAsbV s to tear to pieces 71.6 
k^Le-ia'ts to hit all over 58.2 
Tsimshian: 

kHl-ia!^m laxlw! going across the sky ZE 783*^® 
kHl-gaigai' to bite all over 
kHl-galgo'l split all over 
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56. xLEm^ around an obstacle, making a curve around something 

(Tsimshian: xlEm-). 

XLEm ie! to go overland, cutting off a point 

XLEm-ma'gaL to put a rope over something 

XLEtn-he'tsL to send around something 

xLmri'da'ga to choke some one, hang some one 
Here belongs also — 

xLEm-galgai's^U to kneel down 
This prefix occurs also with nouns. 

XLEm-qe'riEx trail going around in a circle 
Tsimshian: 

idEm-ia/^k to embrace 

^Em-da'Td to tie around 

57. h^^idO' sideways. 

h'^'edd-g^a'dsh to look sideways 

58. k'^aL' aside. 

(fam-k'^cbL-L&dt she only pushes aside 191.11 
k''*dL-he'tgum q^e'sEmq labret standing on one side 191.13 

59. qana" inclined against (Tsimshian) 
qana-faf^ to sit leaning against something 
qana-he'Hg to stand leaning against something 
qana-ha'tsg to stand leaning against something 

60. maxlE' through a narrow channel (Tsimshian). 
ma^E'haf^ to go through a channel 
mao^E'ha! d* Eks to swim through a channel 
maxlE-g^a'p a narrow channel 
MoidE-qa/la Metlakahtla, narrow channel of sea (compare 

G'it-qafla people of the sea) 

61. gHk^si' out of ; undoubtedly a compound of k'si out of (no. 8). 

g'ik'si-hvrl'tk^ to come out of 10.1 

62. luila' near the end ; perhaps a compound of Id- in (no. 29), and 

hela- near (no. 45). 
IvUla-d'e'Viks cut off smooth at end (name of a dog), from 

cPe'Uk'8 smooth 
l/u/Ua-a'lg'ix to speak close to some one 

§10. Modal Particles 

There is no strict distinction between this group and the preceding 
one. Many of the particles classed here are used with equal frequency 
as adverbial and as adnominal elements. Thus we find w-, which 
means at the same time greatly, much, and large; Lgo-^ which sig- 
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nifies both A little and small. The attempt has been made to rele- 
gate all elements which may be separated from the stem by a pronoun 
into a group by themselves (§ 15); but since such separation occurs 
only in transitive verbs, and not all particles have been found with 
transitive verbs, it seems likely that the grouping may have to be 
changed when the language comes to be better known. While in 
some cases the composition of particles and stems is quite firm, others 
convey the impression of being, almost independent adverbs. 

63. awuS' ready to move; not free (Tsimshian). 
avm8-t!d'^ ready to stand up, singular 
avmS'Wa'n ready to stand up, plural 
awuS'hSHk ready to move 

63a. a- easily (Tsimshian). 
a-sonWl easily tired 
a-kHi' easily hungry 
a-hd'g'^dsh worried (literally, easily tasted) 

64. anVEU in an unusual frame of mind. This prefix is not entirely 

free (Tsimshian: plEU). 
anVEl'he' to say crying 220.5 

anVEl-a'lg'tx to speak while angry, to talk behind one's back 
anV El-ia' ahk^ to strike, break, in a state of anger 
anVEl-qala'q to play 
Tsimshian: 

I j>!El-qa-mlHk to play with something 

65. anfc*«- opening up (Tsimshian: akS"), 

ank'S'ksla'qst to kick apart 134.3 
ank's-ie^ to increase 
ank'S'fmne'st paint-pot 
wl-anhA'Sgcm large rotten (open) tree 106.12 
Tsimshian: 

sa-hagul-aks-iaf^ to open suddenly slowly (see no. 76) 
aks-id'^g to increase 
akS'tlu'^s to push open 
8E-aks-q!a'g to open up 

QQ. agwi" outside, beyond (Tsimshian: agwi"), 
agwi'tq^al'd^a' it is outside close against it 
agwi-an-dd'x' the outside 
agwir-md'l boat (literally, beyond a canoe) 
agwi'hvxda! ek''^ En great-grandchild (lit., beyond grandchild) 
Tsimshian: 

I agwi-ba'tsg to stand outside 
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67. aid" (a- easily, lu- in?) plainly; alone (Tsimshian: alU"). 
(a) Plainly, real: 

ald-d?a! there was plainly 106.13 

alo'iafn run quickly I 93.4 

8Em.'k''^a'ale''ha'x to run really exceedingly quick 107.10 

As a nominal prefix we find it in— ^ 

(dd-g'ig'a't real persons (i. e., Indians) 170.13 
Here belongs probably — 

SEm-aLo-qol to run quite suddenly, plural 141.8 
(J) Alone; always with reduplication: 

alo-hehe^tk^ to stand alone 44.15 

alo-^sgV to lie alone 

alo-cPEcPa' to sit alone 
Tsimshian : 

aLu'VuL'ia!^ to go about plainly ZE 783*« 

alu't!aP to be in evidence 

alu'hW^ to run really 

68. aLojX' in bad health (Tsimshian: ia-). 

aLax-hdg'd'oth^ having a crippled back 
Tsimshian : 

1 la-g'a'tk in bad health 

69. aLda^ in the dark. 

ahda-waJx' to paddle in the night 
ahda-ie' to walk in the dark 

70. i- with reduplication; action done while in motion. 

i-g'ig'Eba'yuk flying while being moved 
i'Oa'lg'me I talk while moving, while at work 
i'hahd'dik'8 swimming while carrying 

71. hwagaiU completing a motion entirely (Tsimshian: wa^ait'). 

This prefix belongs to the series hagait- QEbagait-) (no. 82), 
sagait' (no. 99), spagait- (no. 103), q^amgait- (no. 119). 

hwagait-qalk'8i'da!uL\K> pass through entirely 143. 14 (see no. 24) 

hwagait-sg'V to lie way over 134.3 

hioagait-7na' q to put away 
This is also a nominal prefix: 

hwagait-g'l'tks way off shore 146.14 

hwagait-gol 8t over there 134.4 
Tsimshian: 

8Em-8a-wagait'uk8-da' ul to go right out to sea very suddenly 
(see nos*. 168, 98, 10) 



wagait-g'id'k8 way off shore 
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72. waLmn^ former. 

waLEn-ga'n an old (rotten) tree 25.4 
waLEn-na'k'st his former wife 135.14 
waLEn-g'ig'a^t the p)eople of former times 191.1 
waLEn-vn-g^gd' dt the same size as before 23.4 

73. wl,' great, greatly; singular (Tsimshian: wl"). This prefix is 

commonly used as an attribute, but also as an adverb, 
expressing, however, rather a Duality of the subject. See 
also LgO' no. 135. 
{a) Adverbial: 
wl'SE-me'L to make burn much 89.8 
wl'Sa^gat it splits much 148.8 
It is also found in fixed combinations: 
vn-ye'tl^ to cry 90.3 

vn-am-Keft to shout 89.12. Here it is apparently connected 
with the adverbial -Ein (§ 22) 
(J) Adjectival: 

wl-g'a't big (awkward) man 196.9 
wi-lig^'^e' mis\ great grizzly bear 118.4 
Wl'xbafla Great West-wind (a name) 
Tsimshian: 
{a) Adverbial: 

wi-hoJutk to cry 
(J) Adjectival: 

vn-gd'ep/a great light ZE 785»* 

wl-mEdJh'Ek great grizzly bear 

g^wp-k!a-vn-naxnd'g really exceedingly great supernatural 
being (see nos. 117, 106) 

wi'SEm^dgit great chief 

7Za, wtid'aX' gTesi^ plural (Tsimshian: wutla"). 
wucPax-qa-we'ri large teeth 84.3 
wucPaX'OX'qa-g&ddEt great fools 33.10 

74. hasha' upside down (Tsimshian: hasba-). This prefix is re- 

lated to q^asha- no. 121. 

haspa-he^s to tear out so that it is upside down 127.13 
SEm-hasha-sg'V to lay exactly face up 214.11 
hasbal'Sg'i to lay upside down (a hat) 17.2 
Peculiar is — 

hmba-ld-y&xk^ to go in the same trail 202.15 
Tsimshian: 

I hasha-pIe'Egal to tear out so that it is upside down 
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75. hats^EkS" terribly, causing feeling of uneasiness. 

hats* Eks'hwV I to act so that people get afraid 
hats^ Bks'oUg'tx to talk roughly 

76. htiguU slowly (Tsimshian: haguh). 

hagvl-hicVl to do slowly 54.4 
hagvl-giod'dt^ to disappear slowly 
Tsimshian: 

hagul-haf'^ to run slowly ZE 786"* 
hcvgul-dzaga-ia'^ to go slowly across ZL 787^*^ 
hagid'](?*da'x8 to leave slowly 
hagvl'iS^x to go slowly 

77. haldEm-' (Tsimshian: haldEni') occurs only with the verbs 

hagc^ plural gdl^ to bun, with the meaning to bise 124.9, 114.7. 

In Tsimshian the same composition with haP^ plural gdl^ to run, 
occurs with the same meaning; but the prefix seems to be a 
little freer with the meaning bising fbom the gbound. 

haldEm-m^dz to look up 

78. M- to begin (Tsimshian: M-). 

Jie'-yuk to begin 138.14 : 

q^ai'Ke-lSdvxdet they just began to shoot 20.4 
This prefix is much more common with nouns: 

hlniEsa'x' beginning of day 

h^'Luk morning 
Tsimshian: 

hl-8E't!afH it just began to be ZE 781» 

hl-taH'^n just to enter 

hl-sEtla-dEmt pla'egant he began to break it down 

79. M«- to do apparently, to pretend to (Tsimshian: «t«-); always 

with medial suffix (see § 17.3-5). 
Ms^-a'k'sk?* to pretend to drink 18.7 
hU'huwd'qs to pretend to sleep 219.10 
hU-huwVltkH to pretend to do 23.1 
Ms-nd'otk^ to pretend to be dead 65.11 
hts-wiye^tkH to pretend to cry 217.10 
Ms'LVntk'8 to pretend to be angry 
hts-xda'k's to pretend to be hungry 
Tsimshian: 

s%S'k?*'tl!^nu I pretend to be hungry 

8%8-alxs to laugh (literally, to play with the mouth) 

^-yu'ha-k^da'ks to play having (i. e., with) a bow (seenos. 169i 

160) 
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80. pUJlEni' to act as though one was performing an action (Tsim- 

shian: bEnJEm'). 

j>ElEm-gd' to act as though taking 38.8 
jpElEm-ie! to go and turn back again at once 
pElEm-g^aJp to act as though eating something 

Tsimshian: 

hEUEm-xsl^Hk to act as though vomiting 
hEUErYi'tlvl^B to act as though about to strike 

81. bElxsEm' in front of body, forward; similar in meaning to 

xLua- no. 127 (Tsimshian: xhEsErn^), 
t Id'hElxsEm-qaq^afq^ant he opened it in front of his body 26.14 
Tsimshian: 

I xhESEm-sgEr to lie prone ZE 789^^^ 

82. ba^ait' just in the right place or manner (Tsimshian: lEba^ 

^ait"). Compare hwagait- (no. 71), sagait- (no. 99), spa- 
gait- (no. 103), q'^amgait' (no. 119). 

hagait'kwa' 8t it is cracked right in the middle 

hagait-go' to hit just in the right place 

q^ayn-hagait'lEhEsba'tsk^ only to be lifted just in the right way 
62.13 
Like the other prefixes ending in -gait^ this prefix is also nominal: 

SEm-hagait'Sefluk just right in the middle 73.4. 
Tsimshian: 

Isbagait'Sga-ha'tsg to stand across just there ZE 793**® 

lEhagait-dEtlaf^ sitting alone 

lEbagait-ha!^ to be lost 

83. mEsEm' separate. 

rriESEm-hwa'n to sit separately 
mESEm-L& to walk separately 

84. ma'- like (Tsimshian: mE^), 

ma-wa'tsx crazy (literally, like a land-otter) 
ma-ffl having epileptic fits (literally, like a bear) 

Tsimshian: 

I rriE'wa'tala crazy (literally, like a land-otter) 

85. wadi' like (Tsimshian). 
wadi-hatsHd'^n innumerable (literally, like fly-blows) 
wadi-ksE'lefatx like fluid slime 
wadi-wSlh like a house 

86. mdX'' only, entirely, all. 

max'hdna^q (they are) all women 184.5 

rruix-e'uxt a woman having only sons; (they are) all men 

max-hSx' it is only fat 42.3 
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87. niEIj{ay to each, distributive (Tsimshian: mEld'). 

niELa-gulalnt three to each 
mEhi-k'^dH one man in each (corner) 33.12 . 
Tsimshian: 

I mElarh!BfrEl one to each 

88. mEla' both (Tsimshian). 
7aE'la-7nEn-wa!lx8 both go up (see no. 3) 
mEla-l!l-d&'^ to put on both (see no. 30) 
mEla-hakli^ldETn g^at both (villages had) many people 

89. sEfV' finnly (Tsimshian). 
SETi-na!^ to bait 
SEU'd&xB to hold fast 
sETt'V^d'x to admonish 

90. dEx-f dtx*' firmly; not free (Tsimshian: deux^). 

dtx'-yu'k?^ to hold fast 
Tsimshian: 

I dax-yW^gwa to hold fast 

91. dE', d^' with (Tsimshian: dE^). 

ds-dafuL to carry away (literally, to go away with) 
tsaam'de-g'iba'yuk to fly ashore with something 178.12 
Tsimshian: 

dE'hd'^ to run away with 
hax-dE-gffit!Eks to come up with 
t dE-ts%^nt he entered with it 

92. dUla' improperly. 

dula-a'lg'tx to talk iniproperly, to grumble 

dula-d^a'dEL aqt to put mouth on one side 

dvld-yefetkH to walk improperly, to wabble 

idl'dvla-g'a'tlc?* being a great improper man (i. e. , cowardly) 195.3 

93. txd' entirely, all (Tsimshian: fxa-). 

txa-qo'ltsEgat he carried all on his shoulder 116.4 
txa-wo'd to invite all 186.15 
txorld'tia'dt to skin inside entirely 150.10 
tx4i-hEla!da it was all abalone 45.3 

This prefix is contained also in — 

txane^tJc^ all 
Tsimshian: 

txa-ga'ntg stiff (literally, woody) all over 

txa-wal^ntg to have teeth to the end (of life) 

txa-yUg all slippery 

txa-Hl-qai'iiat all fall on 
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94. tm- to complete an action (Tsimshian: na'). 

nd'da'qL to strike with a hammer so that it breaks 
nd'ha'ts to bite through 127.8 
na-&x' to hit so that it breaks 48.8 
7ia'gapga!l)Et they fastened it so that it staid 178.3 
nd'CPiscPe's to knock with the hand 8.12 
Tsimshian: 

I na-g'a'Ve to punch through 

95. tia^ each other, one another (Tsimshian: na'-). 

Ic'^ax-narara'lg'txdet they talked to each other for a while 19.8 

(see no. 107) 
na-xse^nqdet they disbelieved each other 28.2 
KuL-na-gaq^y det they howled about to one another 96.4 
Tsimshian: 

I lu-na-ld'H to put into each other 

96. nd'dw- to desire. This may possibly be the verb nd'o to die. 

n&dm-iS to desire to go 

nd'dm-a'k'a to desire to drink 21.8 
If this element is an adverbial form of vo'd^ it corresponds to 

Tsimshian: 
I dza'gEm xsfdJganu I am dead asleep 

97. sEU fellow, companion (Tsimshian: sEU). 

Mhdna'q fellow-woman 208.12 

^l-(f<iimalqsit fellow-youths 195.13 
This prefix is also used with verbs: 

M-hwa'n to sit together 

M-qas-qd'ofsn to be of the same size 89.7 
Tsimshian: 

I uE '8El-wd'lt his companions 

98. «a- suddenly (Tsimshian: «a-). 

sd'KSth^ to stand suddenly 99.14 
sd-ge'€xk^ to stop crying suddenly 22.5 
Tsimshian: 

sa-ha'u to say suddenly 
sa-Hi-g^dPhs to float suddenly on something 
sa-lu'haldEm-bW^ to arise suddenly on something 
sa-hi-nff^k to lie on something suddenly 

99. «a^aff- together (Tsimshian: sa^alt-) (see nos. 71, 82, 103, 119). 

sagalt-da^k'L to fasten together 68.10 
sagait-ie! to go together 51.8 
8(xgait-vA'lgat to carry all together 70.10 
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Tsimshian: 

sagait'wa'n to sit together ZE 786"^ 

sagait'h^tg to stand together 

sagait'lu-aw^Wm gag&^d they were all glad (literally, good in 

their hearts) 
sagait-wa'lxsEm we walk together 

100. «ajjr^ap- without purpose (Tsimshian: sag^ap-). 

FuL-sag^ap'ief to walk about without purpose 96.10 
sag^ap-le'mtx* to sing without purpose 
Tsimshian: 

( k!vl-8ag^ap'ia!^ to go about without purpose ZE 796^*® 

101. 8l' new (Tsimshian: su^). 

slna'k'st his new wife 135.15 
sl-hwU new 
Tsimshian t 

su-p/a/s young, singular (literally, newly grown) 
8u-7na^xs young, plural (literally, newly standing) 
su-sa'mi fresh meat 
su'SE-n-dzd' g to make a new village (see no. 164) 

102. six*" steadily (Tsimshian: stU'), 

^x'-g'a*a to look steadily, to watch 156.1 
^x'-ie' to walk steadily 
dx'-wa!x' to paddle steadily 
Tsimshian: ^ 

sta-id'^ku 1 walk steadily 
sta-gii^-iaf^ to go down river steadily 

103. spagdit' among (Tsimshian: siya^ait"). This prefix belongs 

to the series hwagait-^ hagait-^ sagait-^ q^amgait- (nos. 71, 82, 
99, 119); '8j>a seems to belong to haspa- inverted, q^aspa- 
ASTRAY, which have spa in common with spagait-. 
^ de-lO'Spagait-lwksk}^ also to be inside among 42.4 
This prefix occurs also with nouns: 
spagait-ganga'n among trees 31.14 
spagait-sq^d'Exh^ in the darkness 11.9 
spagait'loga WlEq [among] in a rotten corpse 217.9 
Tsimshian: 

spagait-sqe'Hg in the darkness ZE 782^* 
spagait-g'a't among people 
spagait-ganga'n among trees 

104. ts^EuS' to desert, deserted (Tsimshian: ts/Ens-). 

ts^Ens-lu'k to desert by moving 159.15 
t8^EnS'dza'J(^ widow (literally, deserted by dying) 
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Tsimshian: 

ts! Ens-Id! yik to desert by moving 

tslEua-dza'k widow (literally, deserted by dying) 

105. ts'EfU' a short way (Tsimshian). 
ts/snl'dzd^x to move canoe back a short way 
ts/Enl-id'^ to go a short way oflF 

106. k'^d" to a higher degree, exceedingly (Tsimshian: kfa'). 

sEm-Jc'^d-ale-ha'x to run really exceedingly fast 107.10 (see nos. 

168, 67) 
k'^a-wl'he'ldEL elx there were exceedingly many seals 107.6 (see 

no 73; elx seal) 
k*^a-wl-fe'8L hvMpt as rie'E his house is larger than mine 

(literally, his house is exceedingly large to me) (see no. 73; 

hvAlp house; asU>\ nes me) 
Jc'^a-wi-fe'sL TivMp (this) house is the largest 
Lgo'k''^d-wl-fe'st he was a little larger 103.15 (see no. 135) 
Tsimshian: 

g^ap'k!a-dzaga-alu'hW^ to run really very openly across ZE 

786^" 
g^ap'klorwl'naxnd'g really a greater supernatural being 
kla-na'g exceedingly long ZE 786 "* 

107. k*^aX' for a while (Tsimshian: kla^). 

k''^ax-hafdt it stops for a while 218.3 

k'^'ax-hdx' to use for a while 34.6 

k''^ax-gun'g'a'a to show for a while 26.6 {gun- to cause; g'a'a to 
see) 

k'^a^xyna-aPa'lg'tx to talk to each other for a while 19.8 

k'^dx-saqe't to make a string for a while 117.6 
Here belongs also — 

g''^ax hao'n later on 
Tsimshian: 

I ada' k?a-fafH then he sat for a while 

108. flftti- seems to occur only in g'tn-he'tk^ to rise 151.14. 
Tsimshian: 

I g'tna-h^tg to rise 

109. g*tna' (left) behind (Tsimshian g^ina^). 

g'tnu-he'tk^ to stand behind 141.2 

g'tna-g'd'd to be there, being left behind 67.2 

g'tna-d^a! to remain, being left behind 194.13 

Tc^uL-g'tna-dd'x to be (plural) about being left behind 70.8 (see 

no. 33) 
Lgo-q^am-g'ma-d^d' only a little one was left 95.14 
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Tsimshian: 

g'inartfaP to stay behind 

g'inoria!^ to go slower than (literally, to leave going) 

g'ina-ts%'^k left dry 

110. k'/tna' to go to do something; the action to be done is expressed 

by a noun (Tsimshian).^ 
k'/tna-xsa^n to go to gamble 
k* fina-dd'^sta to go across (to see) 
k'/tna-su-p/a's to go after a young girl 

111. g*VldEp' underneath (?), upside down (?) 

g'UdEp'da'IMk'sk^ to cling to the under side (of the canoe) 57.6 
khiL-g'tldEp-qaxalik^ to drift about capsized, upside down 24.3 
g'UdEp-qalu'ks I turn dishes over upside down 

112. k*8(iX'' only, just (Tsimshian: ksa-^ often "^ithq^am- or «?n-ONLY). 

k'sax-d^d'q just to take (i. e., without implements for taking) 41.7 

k'sax-k^uL-daxdd'x they just lay about 162.5 

k'sdx-g'ina'mL tsd'osk'L he'x' he only gave a little fat 163.6 
(tsodsk' little; hex' fat) 
This may really belong to the particles given in § 15. 
Ic'saX' is often used with nouns: 

k'saX't^e'p only bones 214.12 

Ic'sax-Lgo-nts'^i^ets only the little grandmother 152.10 
Tsimshian: 

q^amAcsa-txaLpx only four 

q^amAcsaAcl^TEl only one 

am-ksa hanafnga only the women 

ksa-h^HgEt he just stood still 

113. k^opE' little, plural; a little (Tsimshian: k/abE'). This is 

commonly used as an attributive prefix for the pluml only. 
The idea of a little, slightly, is generally expressed by 
this prefix; while Lgo-^ which is the singular of the attributive 
prefix, seems to imply that a small one performs the action 
expressed in the verb. See no. 135. 
(a) Adverbial: 

k'^opE-aia'g^ask^ to be troubled a little 74.15 
FdpE-ama-g'a^adESEm^ look out a little well for her 192.1 
T^opE'lo-qcibu'x to splash in something a little 

(J) Adjectival: 

l^dpE'huwVlp little houses 185.8 
leopE-tk-'l' hk'^ children 102.1 

' This particle is classed more properly . with those given in § 13. 
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Tsimshian: 

(a) Adverbial: 

TdabK'sU Epgmiu I poor one am sick 
(5) Adjectival: 
k!dbE-qa-q&k little baskets 

114. guU" to order, to cause (Tsimshian : gun"). 

gim-ha'L to cause to spread out 130.11 

gun-go' u to cause to hit 53.8 

gun-SE-me'L to order to make burn 91.14 

gun-qe' Lqan to order to poke 91.6 
Tsimshian : 

I gun-m&^an to ask to be taken aboard 

I gun-m'^dz to show (literally, to cause to see) 

115. gr«f ??/?•«- backward; also reflexive object (Tsimshian: gft?J5?A5«-). 

guUk'S'Ke'tk}*' to rush back 210.4 

gvMk's-a'qLk^ to reach (arrive) coming back 76.10 

gvlik's-g'a'ask^ to look back 

de-gvlik'S'd^Ep-ma'qa to throw one's self also down (de also; 

cPep down) 42.13 
gvlik'8'dza'kH to kill one's self 
SErn-gvUk's-e'tk^s to repent (literally, to nanie one's self much) 

52.3 
gidtk'8'dldtk^ pocket-knife (literally, covering itself) 
antk'8'ld-la! galtk^ looking-glass (contracted from an-gulik'S'lo- 

Id'galtk^ what one's self in beholds) 

Tsimshian : 

g'UEhs'ha/'' to run back ZE 788"« 
g'UEks-ga!^ to take back 
g'tlsks-nV^dz to look back 
lEp-g'UEkS'&igEt he threw himself down 

116. gulX' continued motion (Tsimshian: gugulX' for all times). 

gvlx't'^e's to push along 
gulx'halx to jump along 

Tsimshian: 

I guguLx'he'^tg to stand for all times 

117. g^ap' really, certainly, must, strongly (Tsimshian: g^ap-). 
* q^ap-Lgv!k»aan to be really unable (to carry) 167.13 

q^ap'de-dzd'pt really on his part he made 170.5 
g^ap-hd'q^al to urge really 43.13 * 
g^ap'Wl-fefst it is really large 13.13 
g^ap-go'de I have taken it entirely 
g^ap-yd'xgun you must eat 
^^ap'&lg'i certainly, it is a bear 

510 . 
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Tsimshian: 

^^ap'XS'UldpB really to be called a tribe ZE 783*^ 
^^ap'kla-wi-naxnd'^ really a greater supernatural being (see nos. 

106, 73) 
g^ap-vrnPam-hd'^sg really to blow ashore (see no. 22) 
g^ap'hE'tsg really to stand 

118. q^am^ only, i. e., without result, to no purpose; compare k'sax- 

(no. 112) ONLY, i. e., without doing anything else (Tsimshian: 

{a) Adverbial: 

q^am-and!q to agree without caring 18.13 

q^am-tsagani'ddd' Ext he only fastened it ashore (without taking 

it up to the house to eat it) 178.3 
q^am-LiLd'exkH he only finished eating (but did not go) 107.10 
q^am-ld'g'd'EL only to lie down (without doing anything) 59.7. 
(5) Adnominal, with numerals: 
q^am-k-'d'l only one 100.13 
q^am-guldJn only three 113.1 
q^am-aLEbo' only few 178.10 
{c) Adnominal; refuse, useless: 
q^am-ia'ts chips 
q^am-hwi'lp a miserable house 
Tsimshian: 

{a) Adverbial: 

am-man-wdllxs he just went up (see no. 3) 
(J) Adnominal, with numerals: 
q^am-ksa-txalpx only four 
q^am-k!d'l only one 
{c) Adnominal; useless: 
Lgu-q^am-klwa's an old little broken one 
q^am-wa/lb old house 
q^am-tld'Hs charcoal 

119. q^amgait" already, just then (Tsimshian: amgaiU). This pre- 

fix, which is related to the series in -gait- (nos. 71, 82, 99, 

103), appears also independently. 
Jc'^et q^amgait'g'a^a>8 Txd'msEm T. had already seen it 17.12 
t q^amgait-hvMd'x'L SErrC&q'it the chief knew it already 220.1 

{hwild'x' to \iXiOiv\ sEni^d'g'it chief) 
q'^amgait ntg'i wd'qt just then he did not sleep 37.1 
q^amqait q^cdmi^ Eudd! gdh . . . m^^'<^'y^^ already he had secretly 

taken salmon berries 49.15 {q^a'mts^En secretly; dd'g to take; 

meg^d'qat salmon berry) 
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Tsimshian: 

I ada amgait'ta'H then he was just there ZE 782" 

120. gari^" always, permanently, without stopping. This prefix 

occurs commonly with hvM and adverbial ending -a in the 
sense of always 121.4, 15. Other compounds are — 

gane-me'L it burns so that the fire can not be put out again 

^ane-cTa' to sit down for good 

qmie-t^e^n to have entered to stay 

qane-a'lg'tx to talk without stopping 

gane-qabe^yit there are just as many 

121. q^aaba' anywhere, astray. This prefix is related to hasha- up- 

side DOWN (no. 74); see also no. 103. 
q^asba-k'^uL'hwd^dx' to paddle about astray 17.2 {Ful- about 

[no. 33]) 
q^dsba-sa-FuL'ie^ he went about away astray 38.14 {sa- off 

[no. 39]; k'uL- about [no. 33]) 

122. q^ai" still, just, near; also used as an independent adverb, 
(a) Adverbial: 

q^ai-huwd'qt he was still asleep 127.5 
q^ai'hwa^ait'taa^am-yu'kdet they moved still far away toward 

the shore {hwagait- [no. 71]; tsagam- toward shore [no. 9]) 
q^ai-Ug'i-qysxk^t just any time he stopped 91.5 (%*i- any place 

or time [no. 20]; qesxk?^ to stop speaking) 

(i) Adnominal: 

q'ai'^&Uh Ldqs just six months 29.5 

Lgo-q^ai-ts'd'sg'tm wi-fe's just a little large 153.5 {Lgo- small 

[no. 135]; ts^osh' small; -m adjectival connective; wi- great 

[no. 73]; fea large) 

123. ^aU too. 

gal'Ola'n too slow 
gal'cPe^elt too fast 
gal'lWltk^ too late 

124. qal" without people, empty (Tsimshian: qaU). 

qal-hwt'lp house without people in it 
qal'hSia space 81.6 
qal-ts^a'p town, tribe 
This particle is also used with verbs: 
qal-d^a' to stay away from a town 
qal'Cbd'q to camp away from a town 

Tsimshian: 

qal'BfTEnx empty box 
qal't8!a*j> town 
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125. xpU partly. 

xpt-malk'sk^ partly white 

xpirtiEmSUx' partly beaver (name of a monster supposed to 

resemble a seal with beaver-tail) 
xpl-nd'ts partly coward (name of a man) 

126. xptlyttn^ forward (in time and space). 

xpUytm-g'a'a to look forward 

127. ocLna^ bending forward (Tsimshian: oclnO'). 

xLna-sg't^tif^ to fall down forward 
xLnd-dd'k to kneel down 
Tsimshian* 

idna-ma'xsg to dive, plural (literally, to stand head foremost) 
idna-dE-dd'td to go down headlong with 

128. ?- is a particle used to express the plural of certain words, and 

will be found discussed in § 45. 

129. lEp' self, as subject (see gulik's- self as object [no. 115]). 
{a) Adverbial: 

lEp-g'tn-he'tJ^t he himself arose 156.11 
t lEp'tsagam-q^d'exqLt he himself dragged it ashore 175.13 
lEp-gultk'8'haLd'EltkH it itself acted by itself 61.3 
lEp'gvlik'S'hanwula!J(^8 7ia!e^ I myself destroyed my own 220.5 
{nd'e I) * 
(J) Adnominal: 

lEp-riEbe'pt his o\fn uncle 
Tsimshian: 
{a) Adverbial: 
lEp^itg he himself takes a name 
lEp-lgusgE^ret he himself is happy 
dl t-lEp'dd'gEt he himself, on his part, took 
dm-di-lEp'nExnd'QcsEdEt that they themselves, on their part, are 

supernatural 
lEp-g'tlEks-ffigEt he himself threw himself down 
{b) Adnominal: 
lEp-qaxsdf (their) own canoes 

130. lEbElt' against (Tsimshian: lEbElt-). 

de-lEbElt'hwUEnE8td' you also do against (some one) 65.14 
lEbElt-hStl^ to incite against 
lEhElt-a'lg'tx to talk with some one 
Tsimshian: 

IsbElt-da't to fight against 
lEbElt-wd'l enemy 
10 
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131. iMg^ul" for go€)d (Tsimshian: lEkluU for good; see ^arie- 

always, permanently [no. 120]). 
lEg^ul-sVns to be entirely blind 
lEg^vl'dcHuL to leave for good 
lE^'^ui-tstVn to have entered to stay 
Tsimshian: 

I lEk!id'J<^da'xs to leave for good 

132. ltg*'&C' partly, half. 

Ug'^ix-ma'^aL to put away half 

Itg'^^-g'a't nobility (literally, halfway [chief] people) 

133. iMkS" strange, different, by itself (Tsimshian: lEks^). 

Isks-g^a't a strange person 
sa-txa'lEks'g'a't to make quite different 
Isks-cPa' island (literally, sitting by itself) 
Tsimshian: 

lEks-tla'^ island 
lEks-g'ig-a'd kinds ZE 791'«^ 

134. ZjEni" stopping a motion (Tsimshian: lEfn-). 

LEm-ba'x to stop by running 

Lmn-g&G to offend 

LEm-e'tk?^c to interfere (literally, to stop by calling) 
In Tsimshian this prefix does not seem to be free. 
I Ism-g'ipa'tg to fly against the wind 
I lEm-hd'asg head-wind 

135. J^gfo- little (Tsimshian: IgU"). This is commonly used as an 

attributive prefix, but for the singular only. The adverbial 
idea is expressed by k^opE- (Tsimshian: k!abE- [no. 113]), 
which, in an attributive sense, is used only for the plural. 

Lgo-a'lg'txt he said with a low voice (perhaps better, the little 
one said) 54.12 
The use of Lgo- as attributive is very common: 

k'sdX'Lgd'W^Epts'a'p only the little wren 126.5 (see no. 112) 

LgO'ts^Evn'ng'it the little youngest one 185.14 
Still more frequent is its use with adjectives: 

Lgo-gwa! mn Lgo-tk'^e'lk^ the little poor little boy 139.7 

Lgo-q^ai'ta^o' sg'im wi-fe's only a little large {q^ai- just; ts^osk' 
small; wl- great; fes large) 

Lgo-dax-g'a't a little strong 

Tsimshian: 

: Igu'xa'o little slave ZE 789^^^ 

I Igu-q^am-ktwals a bad little broken one 
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§ li. Nominal Particles 

A number of particles, according to their meaning, can occur only 
in a nominal sense, modifying nouns and adjectives. A few of these 
might as well have been classed with the preceding group. 

136. atH' serving for (Tsimshian: am"). This prefix is not free. 

a/m-lo'x' alder-tree (serving for [the dyeing of] head rings of 

cedar-bark) 
am-md'l cottonwood (serving for canoes) 
am-halai't head-dress (serving for shaman's dance) 
ani'Sg'infst pine-tree (serving for pitch) 
am-yu'lct used in potlatch 194.1 

Tsimshian 

am-me'Hk mask (serving for dance) 
am-ga'n cedar (serving for wood) 

This prefix is also used in some connections where the explanation 
here given does not seem satisfactory: 

am-qaln a kind of salmon-trap 

am-xLci'L willow {xlcIl fruit of willow) 

am-hafts^ stump 55.5 
In other cases it appears as a verbal prefix, the meaning of which 
is not known: 

amqdfdd to remember 209.13 

am-sg'i to lie (on the beach?) 172.11 

awHallEq to destro}'^ in anger 

137. aX" without (Tsimshian: wa^). This prefix is nominal, and 

serves as negation in subordinate clauses, which in Tsimshian 
are transformed into nominal form. Examples are here 
given of nominal forms and of subordinate clauses: 
{a) Nouns: 

a^-aJlcrs without water 

aX'Wunalx' without food 

ax-qagdfd foolish (literally, without minds) 123.10 

ax-gd/dEm g*a!t foolish person 

an-ax-Tw'^ carelessness 

ax-md'h^ unripe 50.5 

ax-gam-da* xk^ disgraceful 

ax-de-si-Juilai't never giving a dance (an opprobrious epithet) 

ax-na-mvlx without ear-ornaments (an opprobrious epithet) 

ax-q^e'ts without labret (a little girl) 

ax-tqal-g'a'tk^ virgin (not against a man) 
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(b) Subordinate clauses: 

k''*etg'aIaLimi7w!,r' La ax-g'e'hEtg'e then he saw the food which he 
had not eaten 41.3,4 {Jc'^l then; -t he; g'a'a to see; -l connective 
[§ 23]; wund'x' food; La past, nominal form; ax- not; g'e'pto 
eat something; -^ his; -^'^ absent [§ 20]) 

nd fan ax-hwtlaf gin'i who does not know thee {nd who; fan he 
who; aX'X\oi\ hwtWx* to know; -n thee) 

ntg'in dsm de go'nt hwtl ax-kHa'ye I, on my part, shall not take 
it, not being hungry {nig*t not; -n I; dEm future; de on the 
other hand, on (my) part; gou to take; -t it; hwtl being; ax- 
not; kHa'l hungry; -e I) 
There is a second form, aqL^ the relation of which to ax is difficult 
to understand. Apparently this form is atj with connective 
-L (see § 23). It does not occur in subordinate clauses, and 
may perhaps be considered as a verb meaning it is nothing. 

nLh'^e aqL hwUt then he did nothing 68.6 (then nothing was his 
doing) 

uLk'^'e aqL g'e'hsn then nothing is your food 157.11 

ULlc'^e aqL-y&xhH T^ah then Ts'ak' was without (place to) go 
126.7 

nLk''^e OAiL'hvA'lt then he was without doing anything 68.6 
It is doubtful, however, whether this explanation is really satisfac- 
tory. Difficulties are presented particularly by forms like — 

aq dEp'hvMafgut what can we do? 103.7 {dEp we) 

aq n hvMa dzafhEt I do not know how to make it 
Only a few Tsimshian forms may be given here: 

roa-dl-lgu-xd'^ on their part without even a little foam 
{dl on their part; Igti- little; xd^ foam) 

wa-dzaga-ld'^p!El without twinkling across 

138. hwtn- innermost part (Tsimshian: tvun-), 

hwin-ge'8 brain 
hwtn-hawu'l point of arrow 
hwtn-tsId'wuL heart of tree 148.8 
Tsimshian: 

I wun-ga'u8 brain 

139. dE" extreme, plural; see k's- singular (no. 143) (Tsimshian: ta*) 

dE-lax^o't the highest ones 
dE-Ld'wit the lowest ones 
ds-galgalffnt the last ones 

Tsimshian: 

man-ta-gdlqa the first ones to come up (see no. 3) 
tOr^'Hg'it the eldest ones 

§11 
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140. tlEfri' a nominal prefix of very indefinite significance (Tsim- 

shian: t!Eni'). In several cases this is clearly a weakened 
form of the attributive form t!dm sitting, and probably this 
is the meaning of this particle everywhere. (See § 33.) 

ttrnn-haJx hip 

tiEm-qe's head {qes hair) 46.6 

tiEm-La'm leg below knee 

t! Em-la! nix' neck 

tlEm-gd'x* fathom, shoulder; and some other terms for parts of 
the body 

t!Fm-la!n steersman 

tlEm-tsa/iq man in bow of canoe 
Tsimshian: 

laX'tlEm-gaJus crown of head 

t! Em-Id! n steersman (g'ild'n stern) (See § 33) 

141. spE' place where something belongs, where one lives (Tsim- 

shian: SpE"). 
spE-a'p wasp-nest 
spE-a'xt den of porcupine 
spE'tlUb'Lqcm ant-hill 

SpE-nExno'q place of supernatural beings 32.11 
Spd-wa'hk^ place of taboos 32. 12 
spE-so'nth place where one lives in summer 
spE-lcso'nt place where onelives in autumn 
Tsimshian 

i spE'Sa'mi bear's den 

142. s^ari' tree, stick; evidently from gan tree (Tsimshian: «jjran-). 

sgan-ml'lik'st crabapple-tree 17.11 
sgan-qala'mst rose-bush 
sgan-ldHs elderberry-bush 
s^an-dWpxL harpoon-shaft 
sgan-haL& mast 
Tsimshian: 

sgan-kH'nt wooden quiver 
sgcm-tlu'^tsg spear-shaft 

143. h>*S' extreme, singular; see 6?£-, plural (no. 139) (Tsimshian: A;^-). 

k's-qald'n the last 140.8 

cTsp-k's-qaq down first 81.4 

lo-k's-g'Viikst in extreme outer side 219.1 
Tsimshian: 

I ks-qd'ga first ZE 791»" 
§11 
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144. hsE- fluid (Tsimshian: ksE-). This is evidently an abbreviated 

form of dks water. (See § 33.) 

TcsE'tlc/tsT^ black fluid 

hsE'rnd'dz%k'8 milk (literally, breast fluid) 

Tsimshian: 

wadi-JcsE'le^atx fluid-like slime (see no. 86) 
ksE'd'mks clear water 
ksE-gwal nulcB spring 
ksE-sgane'^st water of mountain 

145. k*cE' fresh (Tsimshian: ksE-), 

Jc'CE'Cd'k' fresh olachen 
k'CE'Sma'x* fresh meat 
Tsimshian: 

I ksE-msg^d'^xs fresh berries 

146. Aj'^JS^^w^ woman (Tsimshian: ksEm'}. 

k'SEm-nUqala a Nass woman 
k'SEm-qa'k'L mouse woman 136.4 
k'sEm-sawa't Tongass woman 
k'SEm'old'g'ig'a't Indian woman 207.12 

Tsimshian: 

ksEm-wutsl'^n mouse woman 
ksEin-qlcLsgd'^s crane woman 

147. g^tt' people, person (Tsimshian: g^it"). (See also § 33.) 

G'U-wlk'!e'na AwfkMenox", Rivers Inlet tribe 
O'U-gWns Tongass 
g'U-wl'ltk^ warriors 113.13 
G'U-laX'dd'rnEk's people of lake 

148. gwiS" blanket, garment (Tj^imshian: guS"). 

gwiS'fialai't dancing blanket 71.5 
giJbU-qd'dqt raven blanket 39.8 
wl-gwis-qana'd large frog blanket 168.3 
gyyiS'ma'k'sk^ white blanket 

Tsimshian: 

gtis-ya'ni mink blanket 
gu^Ellhdltk button blanket 
gu8'8go!n mat coat (rain coat) 

149. Q.d" seems to indicate location (Tsimshian: gfi-). 

qa-scHx place in front 61.4 
qa-qalaJn place behind the houses 138.6 
qa-g'o/u place in front of house 138.13 
ga-dd' the other side 211.10 

The same prefix appears in certain plurals. These will be dis- 
cussed in § 43. 
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Tsimshian: 

g'i'ts/d'eg bow of canoe 

g'i'la/n stern of canoe 

g'i-g'd'ni up river 

g'ilhau'li in the woods (with euphonic I [?]) 

150. qaldEni' receptacle (Tsimshian: galdEnh"). 

qaldEm-halda^ii-g'U box of a sorcerer 217.3 
Tsimshian: 

I galdEm-a'hsh bucket (literally, drinking-receptacle) 

151. ?acc- surface of, top; corresponding to the adverbial prefix le- 

(Tsimshian: Idux-), 

lajx-Wdp surface of stone 109.4 

lax-a'u8 surface of sand 122.4 

Icux^o' top 55.4 

Idx-ka' sky (literally, upper side of air) 
The names of some clans contain this element. 

lax-skVyek eagle clan (literally, on the eagle) 108.3 

lax-k'eho' wolf qlan (literally, on the wolf) 108.2 
Names of islands and of the ocean are compounded with this prefix: 

LajX'\oaqL Dundas island 

laX'Se'lda ocean 104.7 
Tsimshian: 

laX'tlEm-ga'us crown of head 

lax-WmgETTi lEpld'^h top of hot stones 

Ux-Jia' sky ZE 7822« 

152. ts^Ent" inside; corresponding to the verbal prefixes Zo-, ts^Elsm-^ 

lEgEm- (Tsimshian: ts/Etri'). 

timn-hwt'lp inside of house 134.2 
ts^Em-dz^d'dz^ik's inside of ground 201.9 
ts^Em-lo'op inside of stone 20.2 

A considerable number of words require this prefix: 
ts^Em-afq inside of mouth 118.15 
ts^Em-qala's stomach 118.11 

ts^Em-an^&n palm (literally, inside) of hand 110.10 
ts^Erri'fl'n valley 77.3 

Tsimshian: 

tslEm-laX'ha' in the sky ZE 782^^ 
tslEm-xsd!^ inside of canoe 
tslEm-a'ks inside of water 
tslEm-wd'll) inside of house 
tslEm-tslafns armpit 
tslEm-nE-v!^ oven 
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1 53. ts^d' inside. I found this prefix, which is evidently related to the 
last, only in ts'a-hwVlp (Nass) and tsIa-inaXb (Tsimshian) the 
INSIDE OF THE HOUSE, SO designated in contrast to the outside; 
while ts^Em-hvAlp {tslEm-wdlh) appears in conjunction with 
the locative adverbial prefixes lu-^ tiElEm-^ etc. 
X54. an5- direction toward (Tsimshian: nafc- or na-). 

arvb-g'l' Elka south 

arvb-qoL'ti a' p direction of the town 

and'fBm-08 head end 

and-lax-md'dn direction of (on the) sea 
Tsimshian: 

nak'SEmiafwunt or na'SEtniafwunt left hand 

nak'StOf^ one side 

nak'txa-g'isi'hi'Vya!*^8 east (literally, direction along down river 
at the same time rain) ZE 785®* 

155. ts^tfc'S' surrounding (Tsimshian: t!Ek8'). 

titk'B-naalqB bracelet (literally, surrounding jade) 
Wik's-dao' finger-ring 

Tsimshian: 

I tlEks-naf^xs bracelet 

156. ham" nearness. 

hxmi'tsHviVn place near the top, 80.12 

§ 12. Particles Transforming Verbn into Xouns 

157. an^* This prefix is very difficult to translate. It is used to 

transform verbs into nouns, and expresses abstmct terms, 
local terms, and even instruments. (Tsimshian: n-, nE^), 
{a) Abstract nouns: 

an-xpEdzd'x fear 

an-lEbaHq hatred 

an-se'ibensk^ love 

an-LA^msk honor 
(J) Local terms: 

an-laJT^ fireplace 

an-gg'tniLk^ womb (literally, lying-in place) 

an-tg'^d-le'lhtk'sk^ whirlpool (what around drifts) 104.12 

an-aSlep hole for steaming 55.4 

an-Lo'uLk^ nest (literall}^ place of young ones) 

an-sg'l't grave (literally, where he lies) 218.5 

an-qala!q play -ground 

an-ddl other side 
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Tsimshian: 
n-lak fireplace 

tslEm-nE'v!^ oven (literally, in -baking-place) 
n-g'tl-Jiau'li a place in the woods 
{c) Result of an act, instrument, etc. 
an-he't what he said 118.1 
an-WpEhk"^ thread (for sewing) 
an-doy'in garden 

158. anda" receptacle, perhaps irom an- no. 157 (Tsimshian: ntd'). 

anda-ha-sd'xs '^ rattle-box" 124.12 

ande-La'tx box of crabapples 192.4 

anda-hawVl quiver (literally, arrow receptacle) 19.5 

ande-fe'lx' box of grease 192.3 
Here belongs — 

anda-xsa'n gambling-sticks 28.11 
Tsimshian: 

nta-ha-wula'^wad work-box 

nta-hawd'l quiver 

159. yu—T^ one who ha^ (Tsimshian: yii—g). 

yu'hwt'lplc^ one who has a house 
yu-uEgwo' otk^ one who has a father 
Tsimshian: 

klul-yu'ha-a'ksg carrying a bucket about 

yu'sa'mig having meat 

yuhg'a'tg having manhood ZE 783^^ 

160. fea- instrument (Tsimshian : ha"). 

ha-xda'k^ bow (literally, shooting-instrument) 19.6 

ha-a'k'8 cup (literally, drinking-instrument) 

ha-q'o'L knife for splitting 96.12 

Jia-lalkV' powder (literally, fire-instrument) 

ha-sd'x rattle 213.9 
Tsimshian: 

ha-g'e'lg harpoon (literally, haipooning-instrument) 

ha-na'kst marriage present (literally, means of marrying) 
The compound prefix ha-le- is particularly frequent: 

ha-led^a' chair (literally, instrument to sit on) 

ha-le-ddflsp pile of wood to roast on 131.12 

ha-le-dzd' qse world (literally, Qieans of camping on) 14.10 
Tsimshian: 

ha-l!l'dzd'g world (literally, means of camping on) ZE 782^* 

ha-lH-gd'^d to think (literally, means of minding on) 
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The days of the week are nowadays designated by the same prefixes: 
ha-te-qanffOtlc^ day of dressing up (Sunday) 
hale-ye'Eq day of paying out (Saturday) 

161. gan^ means of, cause of (Tsimshian : gaU'). 

^an'm£t1(^ means of saving 

gan-dEcte'ls cause of life 

gan-Lefntx' cause of anger 

gan-ld-gd'ihax window (literally, cause of light inside) 

gan-hwd'Ux' carrying-strap, (literally, means of carrying) 
Tsimshian: 

gan-hd'cLxg difficulty 

gan-pla'lg'ixsg ballast (literally, means of being heavy) 
This prefix is identical with the particle gaii therefoke. 

162. gt&ix*' nomen actoris (Tsimshian: huh-). 

gvAx'-d'd fisherman 
vyL'gwlx'-sU'g'a't great murderer 23.5 
gvAx''W&6 hunter 108.4 
gvAx'-iclmq^aBl^ cheater 52.12 

Tsimshian: 

hvJc'^a'tslE one who pours out, an auctioneer 
huk-ye'lsk one who drills 

163. an- the one who ; preceding transitive verb (Tsimshian: 

In-). This prefix is used very frequently in phrases cor- 
responding to our relative clauses. It is always preceded 
by the subjective pronoun of the third person. 

Tie* En fan-dEclo'qL lax 3^ou ar6 the one who caught the trout 
157.4 

k'^e k'aaxL Lgo-g*i'7nx*dit^ dEtnt an-ti ElEm-xc& ol nak'at then his 
little sister went out, she who was to call in his wife 204.6 
{k'sax to go out; g'l'iax'de sister; ts^ElEur- into; w&o to invite; 
nak's wife) 

fiLk'^^e dd'uLL k''^dlL g'at Can-gT/uL Lgo-tk'^e'hk^ then one man 
left, who took the child 205.6 {dd'uL to leave; k'Yil one person; 
^•a^ person; ^ow to take; Lgo-tk*'' e' hk^ chWA) 

k'^e hwtl sagait-hd'p'aaL fan-k^Le-Msya'tst then they rushed to- 
gether who beat him all over 62.12 {sagait- together; hdlp^a 
to rush; k^Le- all over; yats to strike^ 

Tsimshian: 

rwlPl dEmt tn-na'ksgA Igvf^Es Oaud' who is it who will marry 

the daughter of Gauo? 
t nlifryu dEmt tn-na'ksgA IgvfHgEnt it is I who will marry 

your daughter 
nUnVa dwp gwai fin-sE-tld'^sga these are the ones who began 
ada n!wfi fin-lEhW^lsEtga^ he was the one who paid it back 
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§ 13* Particles Transforming Nouns into Verbs 

164. sE" to make something (Tsimshian: sE»), 

8E-hwa' to call (literally, to make name) 97.13 
SE'le't to make wedges 148.4 
SE'hd'n to catch salmon 
SE'le'mx* to make a song 77.9 

lEp'SE-iiExno'x to make one's self supernatural 152.6 
sE'hsla' to make abalone shell 45.14 
Tsimshian: 

lH-BE-gvllg to make fire on 
su-SE-ri'dzdg to make a new village 
sE-ma'xs to cause to grow ZE 791*®* 

165. X' to eat, consume (Tsimshian: x-). 

X'hdfii to eat salmon 205.1 
x-amaHqwax eating scabs 41.14 
Jia-X'Sma'x' fork (literally, meat-eating instrument) 
ha-x-miyafn pipe (literally, smoke-eating instrument) 
Tsimshian: 

x-ststdHa to eat beaver 

x-gwa' iksEuxi I feel cold (literally, I consume cold) * 
lu-x-dzi'usg until morning (literally, in consume morning) 
x-sgane'U to kill mountain goats (literally, to eat mountain) 
x-g&ep!akenfh we enjoy the light ZE 786^" 

166. XS'- to say, to appear like (Tsimshian: xs^), 

xs-nEgu6!tk to say father 
xs-rae' rriExk to say hm 
xS'ia'nsks it sounds like leaves 
x8-ma'k'sk^ white (literally, it appears like snow) 
xs-gusguO! dskH light blue (literally, it appears like a bluejay) 
Tsimshian: 

wl-xs-nd'6l it sounds loud like a drum 
wi'XS'Suwa'nsg it sounds loud like curing disease 
g^ap'XS'tsla'jps to be called a tribe ZE 783" 

§ 14. Transitive Pronominal Subject 

The transitive subjective pronouns are in both dialects: 
n \ m SEm ye 

dsp we ff'^^j 

m thou (they 

These are placed before the verb and the particles treated in §§ 8-13. 
They will be discussed more fully in § 52, 
§§13,14 
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§ 15. Particles that ^nay Ihrecede the Transitive Subject 

The particles enumerated in the present section differ from all those 
previously treated, in that their connection with the verb is not so 
close. In certain cases of the third person, to be discussed later, they 
precede the transitive pronominal subject. Since many of these par- 
ticles have not been found with transitive verbs of this kind, it 
remains doubtful whether they are simply adverbial particles placed 
before the verb, or whether the first and second persons of the transi- 
tive verb, when used as subject, precede them. The particles enumer- 
ated under nos. 167-174 are more clearly connected with the verb 
than the later ones. 

167. d^' with, also, on (his) part (Tsimshian: d%'). 

de-t-gun-g*e'tpt on her part, she ordered (her) to eat it 156.11 

de-uTcH-ha! xt be, on his part, ran out to the sea 104.13 

de'gidth'8-d'Ep-ma'qst he also threw himself down 42.13 

de-t-gout he, on his part, took it 14.8 

ntg't-n dsm de-g'ipt not I shall, on my part, eat it 

de ntg't di-dehkH she, on her part, had no bag 206.9, 10 {de-di 

on her part; nig'% not; dehk^ bag) 
ntg't-n de-g'a'at I have not seen him 
Tsimshian: 

tlEm-dl-yafa he went to the fire, on his part 

dit'lEp'dd'gEt he, oh his part, took it himself 

ada g'ik dit q^am-gd/HgE hanaf^xt and also .he, on his part, 

blessed {q'am-gd'H) the woman ZE 797 

168. sEnt" very, exceedingly (Tsimshian: sEtH'). This particle is 

very free in its position. It is often used in nominal com- 
pounds in the sense of genuine. 

sEm-aha' g^ dskH he was much troubled 80.1 

sErri'hasba'Sg'l' to lay really upside down 214.11 

sEm'ho'm a'lg'ix7U I «<peak the truth 

yagai-8Em-h''^ci'Wi'he'lt^ however, exceedingly very many 158.11 

8Em-t-ld-qaf ddEiit she emptied it inside entirely 208.7 

SEm-ama sg'e'det they laid it down well 214.10 {am good; sg'l to 
lay) 

SEni'hvX'de-Lgo-wt'llc'stLlc^ also, on his part, a very prince {hux 
also; de on his part; Lgo- little) 

wl'SEm-ga' n the great very tree (i. e., cedar) 147.9 

sEm-ts^e'win the very top 80.4 

SEm-q^airtsetsd^osl" just very small 171.8 

SEm-q^am-k'^dH really only one 145.13 
44877— Bull. 40, pt 1—10- 22 § 15 
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Tsimshian: 

SEm-liV'dza'ga gd'H very downcast (literally, very dead in heart) 
SEm-hi'Xa/xst to weep bitterly 

ada 8Emt tgu-da'pt then he measured exactlj^ around it ZE 784^ 
nE-sErri'SifrElg exactly the middle 

169. feiiaj also, again (Tsimshian: gik), 

hvx a'cPtk'sJc^L yit'ksa evening came again 142.8 {afcPtk'sJc'*^ to 

come; yw'^^a evening) 
hvx de-fEm-iWt he also, on his part, went down to the middle 

of the house 142.14 
hvx det gii'nat he also, on his part, demanded it 143.1 
h'et hvx g'ind'mt then he gave it again 139.6 
hvx k''*a'lL g'at another man 108.1 
Tsimshian: 

lai g'ik HoIIe nE-rriEs-al use lEmkdi'^dEt a Ula'ltgaP when his 

sister again put on her paint on her face ZE 795^ {mEs-a'v^ 

ochre; lEinkdV^d sister; tslal face) 

adat g'ik wuld'idE g'oJd then the people knew it again ZE 795*" 

ada g'ikt wula!i dEm hat!a!xgE then they knew again that it 

would be bad ZE 796^^ 

The following four particles serve to express future, present, past, 

and continuation. Their syntactic use will be discussed in § 59. 

Here I give only a few examples illustrating their use with the verb. 

170. dBm future (Tsimshian: dEm), 

dEm IWneE ah awa'an I go to thy proximity 196.12 

dEm g'a'an you will see 80.2 

n dEm. swant I shall cure her 123.7 

dEint mu'kdeL txox' they were going to catch halibut 43.6 
In the following examples dsin is nominal: 

ntg'idi d'dHk'sk^L dEm mssd'x' not had come the future day- 
light 11.10 

dsm lEp'hwa'ytmL dEm, nd'Em we ourselves will find our future 
bait 56.6 (Z^p- self; hwa to find; nax bait) 
Tsimshian: 

dEmt dzd'hE txan!V gdP he was about to make everything 

n dEm k!a-txal-wd^n I shall overtake you soon 

ada dEmt sE-ma'xsE gd!H then it will make things grow 

171. liwtl present (Tsimshian: wul), 

txanStk^L hwU seso'sl klopE-ts^o'dU all the small birds 124.11 
nojxnds Ts^ak' hwil ddh hana'q Ts'ak* heard (about) a woman 
being there 126.2 {naxna'x to hear; d^a to sit; hana'q woman) 
-t hwil lo'ha'qt at his touching into it 203.6 
§15 
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Tsimshian: 

at gd'^ wul ksE-gwa'ntgE g'a^mgst he went to where out comes 
(touches) the sun 

lot nl'EstgE Ula'hdE wul Tc* ! A-sA-gidi-tlal^ g'a'mgEm dzl'ust when 
the people saw the sun standing still suddenly for a while 
ZE 788.13 {nl to see; tslah people; k'lA- for a while; sa- sud- 
denly; t!aP to sit; g'amg heat, heavenly body; dzLust day- 
Ught) 

-a vnd word/t-aya'^hmilt on account of his being without clever- 
ness ZE 789.14 {wa- without; d/l on his part; ayaJ^wul clever) 

172. IM past (Tsimshian: la). 

mJc'Ie La hvx MluJc it had been morning again 204.2(Ai/x again; 

hShvk morning) 
La dSlpk?^L dEm mEsalx* it was shortly going to be daylight 

143.7 {delpk^ short; mBsalx* daylight) 
La hux hwt'lt he had done this also 146.4 
k'!e Lot hwilWx'L hwtl nffot he had known that he was dead 57.7 

{hwUa!x' to know; nd'd dead) 
Tsimshian: 

nllnV lat nVEstgE ts!a*h that was when the people saw 

ada lad di tsH'^nsgE wak't but then his brother had gone in {al 

but; dl on his part; tsll^n to enter; wak' brother) 
nl wa'ldE la ha'udEt it happened, what he had said 

173. La while (Tsimshian: la). 

Ld wl-fe'sL Lgo-tk''^e'Lk?^g'^ ah lo-d^alt ah ts^Em-xpe'tst while the 
child was large, it was in the box 9.9 {wi-fe's large; Lgo- 
tk'^e'hk^ child; Id- in; d?d to sit; ts^Em- inside; xpets box) 
Tsimshian: 

Id nllnl' nE-sEla-wd^ldst while that one did it with them 
Id qla'ldEk'id'Hga** while he was walking about in the woods 

174. iagai" already, however, rather (Tsimshian: ylagai'^). 

iagai-g'tn-heHkH however, he stood behind 141.1 
iagai-ne't however, it was so 26.7, 157.9 
iagai'SETTh-k' ! a-vn-Ke'lt however, exceedingly many 158.11 
k''^et iagai-U'ia'qt then, however, it hung on it 46.1 
k'!e iagait-g'e' eU then, he had picked it up already 26.3 
iagait'ld-ddfytt he had put it on already 50.4 

Tsimshian: 

ylagai l&-wula tgi-nVHsgEt however, he looked always down 
adat ytagai'dzaga-gd'^dEt then, however, he went across it 
n dEm ylagai-ndksEu I shall marry thee 
y!agai'8Em-hd'8 very much afraid, however 
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175. md'dzE' almost. 

mQ!dzE-8g'it he almost lay 62.8 

q^ am-ma! dzE-nS oeE I am only almost dead 76.13 

mQ/dzEt'6x't he almost hit it 140.7 

176. kwa'ts^k'S' close by. 

kwa^tsIik's-tq^aZ-sg'tn you lie close a^inst 75.12 

177. sJEni'gnt strongly (derived from SE7n- much [no. 168], and g'at 

person) (Tsimshian: sEm^yit). 
dsm SEm-g'tt ddx-yu'kdEn you will hold fast stronglj' 
SEm-g'it de yo'guL fEiti-la/neist hold on to my neck ! 80.10 
Tsimshian: 

I ada' SEm-g'it Jie'tgE hana'gat then the woman stood fast 

178. sEm-gal very, much (from sEm-) (Tsimshian: sEm^gaV). 

sEm-gal oha'g^askH he was much troubled 36.4, 40.4 
smri-gal gwd'Et he was very poor 38.4 
Tsimshian: 

sEm-gaZ ocaP! arch-slave! ZE 790^*^ 

1 8Er)t-gal lEha'lExst they hate them much ZE 793*** 

179. q^atnts^En secretly. 

q^arat^Eti ke't he said secretly 40.5 
q^amtiEn ts^e'nt he entered secretly 25.6 

180. ntg*i not; used in indicative sentences (Tsimshian: a'lgE), 

k'^'e ntg'i daa'qzk^det then they did not succeed 123.6 
ntg'i hdXL ak's the water did not run 18.3 
7itg'tt hvx dzakH she did not kill him also 203.7 
ntg'tdt hwdx's LdgObola! Logobola' did not paddle 17.3 
ntg'tn de g'a'at I have not seen it 
The syllable di^ de^ which is very often added to the negative, 
probably signifies on his part, and is the particle no. 167. 
Tsimshian: 

a^lgE ami dEint wvla! idEl g'at it is not good that the people know 

it {dm good; widd'i to know; g'at people) 
ada a'lgE tsla'k'asga la'kga^ then the fire was not out 
a'lgE ndEm k'ftnd'mt al hand'^x I will not give it to the woman 

§ 16. Alphabetical List of Particles 

As a matter of convenience, I give here an alphabetical list of parti- 
cles, the letters being arranged in the order vowels, semi-vowels, 
labials, dentals, palatals, laterals. In each series the order of sounds 
is sonant, surd stop; sonant, surd affricative. Each particle is given its 
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number in the preceding lists. It will be remembered that there are 
slight differences in the rendering of the Nass (N) and Tsimshian (T) 
sounds, which are due to imperfections in the recording of the former 
dialect. 



aT6Sa 

atousT 6S 

awul T {vriL N) 43 

aTTi N T 136 

am, q!am T {q^am N) 118 

amgait T {q^amgait N) 119 

wn N {tn T) 163 

an N (n, ue T) 157 

and N {na^ nak T) 164 

anda N {nta T) 158 

anVEl N {p!El T) 64 

am.k'8 N {aks T) 65 

ase N {asdi T) 14 

a8di T (a^e N) 14 

agwi N T 66 

aks T (a/i^fc-^ N) 65 

ax N (^« T) 137 

aid N (aZi^ T) 67 

aLax N (Za T) 68 

aLda N 69 

a^^ T {nig'i N) 180 

^•N70 

^^a N T 2 

iagai N {ylagai T) 174 

yt^-*«* N (yw-^ T) 159 

tn T («7i N) 163 

t/*« N T 6, 10 

«mT(«ajN)137 

'z/jarf^ T 85 

hwagait N {wagait T) 71 

waLEn N 72 

m N T 73 

vru^d^ax N {wutia T) 73a 

2^;i^£w, N T 41 

Ai^jiw, N (tm^w T) 138 

^m/w, T {hwin N) 138 

wusEn N T 51 

vmts^En T {vnts^En^ huU^En N) 

52 
Aw^ZN(w^T)17l 



Wz N (a^^mZ T) 43 

vml T (A^Z N) 171 

vmVam N T 22 

A« N T 160 

Aam N 156 

A^^a?- N {hatlEk T) 48 

Aa«5a N T 74 

hata^Eks N 75 

hagun N (^mti T) 44 

Aa^?/Z N T 76 

haldEm N T 77 

A^ii'N(Aa?T)50 

A^ N T 78 

A?« N (^ T) 79 

hela N 45 

huts^En^ vnts'En N {wuts^wn 

T)52 
Ai/* T (p^w?^- N) 162 
Ata N {gik T) 169 
hEnE7a T (peIetti N) 80 
/?.^^Z T (aTjJ'^Z N) 64 
PeIetu N {hEUEm T) 80 
hElxsEm N {xbESEm T) 81 
hagait N {lEhagait T) 82 
5aij N T 1 
mi? T (ma N) 84 
m^Ti N (man T) 3 
mESETu N 83 
m^Za T 88 
m£ii N (7>i£:^ T) 87 
ma N (7/i^ T) 84 
man T (m^n N) 3 
max N 86 
mairZ^ T 60 
mddzE N 175 
dE, de N (rf^ T) 91 
dE N (25a T) 139 
de N (^^ T) 167 
d^Ep N (^J^i T) 4 
dEm N T 170 
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fEm N T 13 

fsm N T 140 

taT{dEii)lSd 

dEXj dix' N {dax T) 90 

fsks T {tsHk's N) 155 

fuks N T 6, 10 

dulalii92 

tq'alJi {txal T)S5 

tgi T {d?Ep N) 4 

tgo N {tgu T) 31 

25aja N T 93 

txas N T 47 

n T (an N) 157 

naNT12 

na, na^ T {cmo N) 154 

na N T 94 

n<^NT95 

na^i 7i« T ( <z/i5 N) 154 

nig'i N (o?^^ T) 180 

nd'&m N 96 

T^iJa T {anda N) 158 

«£ N T 164 

sa N (^a T) 98 

fia N T 39 

«i?m N T 168 

sEm-g'it N T 177 

sEm-gal N T 178 

fiE7iT89 

sagait N T 99 

^a^'op N T 100 

f^ T (A^« N) 79 

^' N («i5a T) 102 

8eI N T 97 

«^ N (^ T) 101 

^ T (^ N) 101 

spE N T 141 

spagait N T 103 

8jn N 21 

«^£a? N 49 

8ta T (5ta?- N) 102 

acjan N T 142 

sqa N (^gr^z T) 36 

fe/£mN'Tl52 

^/^7W N T 104 

^«/£nZT105 

§16 



U!Ek'!al T 16 

^/a N T 153 

Uaga N (rf^a T) 23 

tsagam N {dzagam T) 9 

^5/i^-s N («{/£^« T) 155 

tslElEm N T 7 

*-'aN (;!;/« T) 106 

Jc-'ax N (;5:/a T) 107 

k-'aL N 58 

p'-i T {qa in part, N) 149 

g'ime^ {garni T) 25 

f^-iif N T 147 

g'idi N T 19 

;5r-/e^ N 57 

g'in N (^-i/ia T) 108 

g-i7ia N T 109 

k'/inaTllO 

g'is N 40 

g'td N (i/m T) 18 

gik T (Awaj N) 169 

g'ik'si N 61 

^•iZE^ T {guM'a N) 115 

f^-'fZ'MmZ N T 37 

g'UdEp N 111 

*-'%W N 34 

h'8 N (*5 T) 143 

ksE T (*•«^ N) 8 

;b£ N T 144 

h'CE N (^^ T) 145 

tsma N (^^^m T) 146 

hsa T (^-^aaj N) 112 

;fe•5^ N (^^ T) 8 

qa N in part {g'i T) 149 

y'a^ N 122 

g'ap N T 117 

q^am N {q!am^ am T) 118 

^ami T {g'ime N) 25 

(famtiEn N 179 

q^amgait N {arngait T) 119 

^a/i N T 161 

y/an T 28 

qana T 59 

^a72^ N 120 

q'asha N 121 

gal N 123 
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qal N T 124 

q!ala T {gali N) 17 

gali N {Q!ala T) 17 

qaldmfh N {galdEm T) 150 

qaZdix' N (yd^iA; T) 11 

qalk'si N (j/oZi^JS T) 24 

Jcwa'ta'ik's N 176 

$r2^?2« N (^t^ T) 148 

f^i^jte- N {huh T) 162 

A'ai^ T (*'ci?>^ N) 113 

J^utgo N 32 

^-M^ir T {hagun N) 44 

^T'ww N T 114 

gus T (^i^?t« N) 148 

gugvlx T (p'wZa? N) 116 

^wZt^-« N (^-to** T) 115 

gulx N (gtigulx T) 116 

*'wLN(i.%?T)33 

>fcsi? T (A-s^* N) 8 

if'Le N (/H^ T) 55 

a; N T 165 

QsbESEm T (bElxsErri N) 81 

a5?>tN125 

xpi'lytm N 126 

a?5 N T 166 

ajfe^ N (aj«{«/^ T) 54 

a?Zj5^ T {xLip N) 53 

ajL^m N (aj?i?77i T) 56 

ajiwa N (aj^na T) 127 



Z N T 128 

Z^;? NT 129 

lEhElt N T 130 

lEhagait T ijyagait N) 82 

Z^^^m N (Z^^^ T) 5 

Itg'i N T 20 

%-'e«Nl32 

Z£{7'i/Z N {lEklvl T) 131 

te/t^ N T 133 

lagauk T 15 

lagax T (Zaa? N) 38 

te N T 151 

Z^T N (Za^aaj T) 38 

Z^N(Z/^T)30 

Z^-^a/?, N {J^n-qlan T) 28 

Z^^^m T {lEgE7n N) 5 

Z5 N {lu T) 29 

^i^ N 62 

ld8a N 46 

ZtZA:«T42 

lukL N (?i^>Wi T) 27 

Ugol N 26 

L£?7;^ N (}Em T) 134 

Za T {aLax N) 68 

x« N {la T) 172 

xa N (ia T) 173 

luEi T (Zw^x N) 27 

Lgo N (Z^w T) 135 



Suffixes (§§ 17-32) 

§ i7. Suffixes following the Stem 

There are quite a number of suffixes in the Tsimshian dialects, 
almost all of which are firmly united with the stem. The significance 
of most of these is much more ill-defined than that of the prefixes, but 
those that immediately follow the stem appear to be primarily modal 
elements. Some of them indicate the passive, causative, elimination 
of the object, etc. Their use shows great irregularities. These suf- 
fixes are followed by pronominal suffixes, while demonstrative ele- 
ments and the interrogative element are always found in terminal 
position. 
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'En causative (Tsimshian: --En). In both dialects this suflBx gen- 
erally modifies the terminal consonant of the stem. 

hetk^ to stand, singular lo-tq^al-he'fEn to place a thing 

upright against something and 
inside of something 131.3 
mytlEn to fill 
y6!6g*an to feed one person 
txd'dg^an to feed several persons 
ha'si^''an to separate (v. a.) 
he-Ld!gan to break (v. a.) 
ha' an to cause to run 
ma'qsaan to place several things 

upright 8.1 
qo'lk'saxin to cover (v. a.) 
Idqsaxin to wash (v. a.) 198.8 
hu'Jcsaan to place with 36.8 
gu'lcsaan to awaken 121.8 
WW En to roll 

sdiplEn to harden 
mdJlklEn to force 
md'^^an to put aboard one object 
haf^^an to annoy 
la'k'Itn to bend (v. a.) 
ho! Kan %o cause to run 
ga'ksEn to awaken one person 
WdEksEn to awaken several 
h&ksEn to place with 

2. -«A^ expresses primarily the elimination of the object of the tran- 
sitive verb (Tsimshian -«fc). 



metk'' full 

y&dxk^ to eat, singular 

txd'dxk^ to eat, plural 

hW^x to divide, v. n. 

he-La!q it breaks 

ha;x to run 

maqskV' to stand, plural 

qolk'ak^ covered 
lo'la'qsk^t she washes in 197.10 
A^*«^ to be with 91.8 
guksk^ to awake 121.9 
WlUk'sk'' whirlpool 104.12 
Tsimshian: 
sa'ipk hard 
mdlk to be uneasy 
mdxk to be aboard, singular 
haPxk annoyed 
Idk' bent 
haP to run 

gaksk to wake up, singular 
IVdaksk to wake up, plural 
hdksk to be with 



^V(itoclap(v. a.) 34.10 
suwa'n to blow (v. a.) 123.1 

maL to tell (v. a.) 
g'a' a to see (v. a.) 
da'm^an to pull (v. a.) 



fa'ask"" to clap (no object) 203.3 
suwa'ansk^ to blow (no object) 

124.8 
ma'Laask^ to tell news 161.15 
p'-a'a^A;" to look 137.6 
dd'mgansk^ to be in the act of 

pulling 51.8 
gosk^ to extend 126.7 



goto take (v. a.) 

Verbs with this ending often form verbal nouns: 

cPalpxan to nail cPd'pxansk nail 

aVipi^En to love . sl'ep^Ensk love 

ayo'q to command ayo'g'^ask commander 

WW En to roll WlUk'sk'^ whirlpool 104.12 
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tlvPsh to sweep 

SE-yi^laak to polish 

fH^lsk to spin 

gan-hd^ksEnsk fastening-imple- 
ment 



Tsimshian: 

lu'tlu'^yu xbU'^s I sweep out a 
box 

8E-y'^lgu wa!i I polish a pad- 
dle 

^H to spin something 

h&ksEn to place with some- 
thing 

Undoubtedly related to the preceding are the following two: 

'Iff* used commonly after terminal^, ty «, fe, y, a?, l, and sometimes 

after I (Tsimshian: -&); and 
-tiff* used after vowels, Z, m, and n (Tsimshian: -th). 
Both of these have the same meaning, and seem to be primarily 
medial or semi-reflexive, while in other cases no clear reason 
for their use can be given. These endings are found regularly 
in the possessive form of names of animals. (See § 55.) 
Examples of -k are: 

hetk?^ to stand 
goksk^ to wake up 
hesk^ to be finished 
hatsh^ to be lifted 



hiet- upright 
gokB' to awake 
Le%' finished 
latB' to lift 
Tshnshian: 
}ia%ts to send 
%alip' hard 

Examples of -tk^ are: 

d)a to sit 

%E-hwa! to name 

w&d to invite 

halda'u to bewitch 

cPa'pxaii nail 

hEla'n belt 
Tsimshian : 

^'^p!En to love 

h'!tna!m to give 

SE'wa^ to name 

pldn sea-otter 



JwHUk sent 
aa'tpk to be hard 

d'atk'' to be placed 215.1, 131.1 
SE'hwaltk^ named 
w&dtk'' to be invited 128.5 
halda'uyttk^ bewitched 
cPafpxantk^ nailed 
hslalntk^ belted 

aH^plEntk loved 
km'ltnaltk given 
SEwafHk named 
uE-pld! ntgu my sea-otter 



These endings occur in many intransitive verbs, and in nouns : 
(feZp*^ short metk'^hySS. 

Uipk^ strong o'ltk-sk"" to drift 

aycmaUk^ to cry hesk^ to expect 

m«^ to scatter dallUk'sk^ to bend 
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hdasT^ wind oqLk^ to attain 

ald^%k*sT^ to come ialhlc^ slimy 

al^sk^ to blame di^ fuel 

Itslefsk^ to hang vxiLJi?^ taboo 

md'dsk^ grsLj ddmqLk^ friend 

t^ElSsk^ canyon tk'^lhk^ child 

q^&tak?^ to be tired mehk^ to shine 

ydxk^ to follow dlhl^ bag 

dSlETTiExk^ to answer maclll^ rope 

maxk^ to go aboard a canoe malk^ to put into fire 

fihxT^ to shout ama'lk^ scab 

afdztxk^ enough 
It is uncertain in many of the endings in -s^« whether they are 
derived from stems ending in -«, or whether they belong to the 
suffix '8k^. The same is true of forms in -^^, which may be 
derived from stems ending in -t or represent the suffix -tk?^. The 
following have probably the suffix -tk^: 

yaltk^ to return laltk^ slow 

daltk^ to meet ptaltk^ to climb 

de'^tk^ to guide 
The same conditions are found in Tsimshian, but it does not seem 
necessary to give additional examples. 

5. "A In the Tsimshian dialect, words ending in /?, t^ «, fe, q^ oj, i, 

and sometimes in I (i. e., those corresponding to the group 
with the suffix -k [no. 3, p. 345]) have, instead of -sk (no. 2, 
p. 344), 'A. The terminal consonant is here modified, as 
before the suffix -En (no. 1, p. 344). 
dab to measure something da'plA to measure 

tIaPp to drive piles t!d!^p!A to be engaged in pile- 

driving 
g'db to dig gan-g'a'plA a spade 

SE-vmlg*a'd to dye something huk-SE'mulg'a'd^A a dyer 
gats to pour out Jviik-ga'tslA one who pours out 

bus to split Jiuk-hUfsA one who splits 

6. '8 is used in Nisqa'^ and in Tsimshian in place of -k and -tk (nos. 3 

and 4, p. 345) after ^% x\ ^«, j, and a?. 
dx' to throw dk's to fall (literally, to be thrown) 

hek?^ to lie sa-he'k^s to make lies 

hvMa/x' to know sE-hwila/x's to teach (literally, to 

make known) 
mag to put ma' gas to be put 11.14 

wdq to dig i^^i to be buried 
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Tsimshian: 

dzak to kill dzaks killed 

rriEd^^Ek grizzly bear nE-mEctl'^ksu my grizzly bear 

Here the -« suffix is also used after ^, although not regularly: 

"loalh house ue wd'ljmi my house 

Es appears in Tsimshian a few times after terminal p in place 

of 'bTc. 



la'lplEs to plane 
lu'^plEs to sew 

qe'EudEx to chew for 36.5 
le-hd'haxt it is on as a cover for it 

67.7 
le'lg'itx a feast for somebody 83.1 

-'W', This suffix designates the indicative, and appears only pre- 
ceding the suffixes of the first pei^son singular and plural, and 
the second person plural of the intransitive verb and the same 
objects of the transitive verb. 



lalb to plane down something 
lu'^h to sew something 

-ac seems to mean in behalf of. 
ge'Ent to chew 
hdp cover 8.15 

le'lg'it a feast 



at gill-net 

a/lg^al to examine 138.8 

desk^ to call 

T/ntk^ to come from 

dd'uL to leave 



ie*E to go 
Tsimshian: 

tJvPsg to sweep 
haP to run 
llf^rni to sing 
waP to find 



aftneE I fish 

aflg'^alneE I look at something 

d^k^nes 1 call 

wftk^neE I come from 

dEm da/uLneE Le'sEms I shall leave 

for Nass river 
ie'EncE I go 



10. 



tlu'^sgEuu I sweep 
hal^nu I run 
IV^minu I sing 
t waJyinu he finds me 
t wafyinEm he finds us 
cJ. The corresponding suffix -d appears in the indicative of 
many transitive verbs, both in Nass and in Tsimshian. 



idfeE what I roast 121.9 
TuAd'l to take care of 143.1 
hats to \AtQ 65.9, 127.8 
Itgi dgo'L dEm he^ntst what- 
ever you say 59.3 
qaq to open 
sax to shake something 
(m&'El to allow 122.1 



idfdst he roasts it 121.7, 154.3 
hd' sides I take care of it 
ha'tsdes I bite 
dsp MidEridm we say 42.11 

qa'qdeE I open something 
sa'xdeE I shake it 
and^^ldeE I lend 
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Tsimshian: 

dzak dead dza'icdu I kill 

hu to wait iu'^dut I wait for him 

gap to take ga'^du I take 

11. '-ma may be, perhaps (Tsimshian: ^ma). 

Ug^-gula! EldEina Ldqs may be three months 170.13 
n^H-maE maybe he is dead 182.8 
si! EgxitnaneE maybe 1 am sick. 
Tsimshian: 

I n!inl! gwai Tdundl^matga^ this is what they may ask 

§ 18. Pronominal Suff/xes 

The group of suffixes treated in the preceding section are followed 
by the pronominal suffixes, which will be described fully in §§ 50-51, and 
§ 53. For the sake of completeness I give here a list of the suflSxed 
pronouns: 

Nass. Tsimshian. 

First person singular -es -u^ -I 

First person plural -m -m 

Second person singular -n -n 

Second person plural -sEm -SEm 

Third person -t 

Third person plural -det 



}-' 



§ 19. Modal Suffixes following the Pronominal Suffixes 

12. -gr*g might (Tsimshian: ^g'V^n, 'gun). The position of this 

suffix seems to vary. 
uEQCfiia' y%tg'% they might hear it 91.10 
sV^pk^g'ineE I might be sick 
gwa'tstg'e it might be dung 207.7 
Tsimshian: 

naha'ung'^n maybe it is true 

nahxi'unguna niaxno'yu it may be that it is true what I hf 

heard 
n t!v!\i8Eng'^n (take care!) I might hit youl 

13. 'SEPn evidently (Tsimshian). 
nUnl'Et'SEPn evidently it is he 
TIE Ie gwaHgESEPn evidently there has been a fire 

14. 'SBn indeed! (Tsimshian). 

nUnVEt-SEn indeed! it is he 
naJwJun^Eu indeed! it is true 
§§ 18, 19 
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15. -gat it is said (Tsimshian: "gat), 

sg'V-gaL ama xpe'ts there was a good box, it is said 19.4 {sg'l 

to lie; dm good; -a connective; xpe^s box) 
Jc'^ax-afm-^aL fEm-qe'st his head was good before, it is said 32.8 

(i'^oa?- before; dm good; fsm-qe's head) 
tgdn-gaL dEtn hwVlEm dsm ald'tk'^-gat fiom this, we are told, we 

shall do, we are told we shall swim in a shoal 70.6 {tgon this; 

dEm future; hwtl to do; -sm we; aldJtl^ to swim in a shoal; 

nom, we) 
dETTi suwa!nt-gaL Lgo'uLk^^t he says he will cure his child 123.10 

{suwa'n to cure; Lgo'uik^ child) 
ne-gat-g'i di gwix'-g'eipt he says he does not like to eat it 40.6 

{ne-g'i not; di on his part; gtcix'- expert; g'eip to eat some- 
thing) 
Tsimshian : 

I si'spgE-gat I hear he is sick 

§ 20. Denionstrative Suffixen 

There are two suffixes which are generally attached to the last word 
of a clause, and which indicate distance and presence in space and 
time. They are quite distinct from the demonstrative pronouns, and 
determine the demonstrative character of the whole sentence. These 
elements are much simpler in the Nass dialect than in Tsimshian, and 
their general discussion in the latter dialect will be given in §§ 24-31. 
In Nass we find: 

-fifg absence and distance: 

nlk'^e a'lg'ixtg'^ then he said 53.1 (referring to one who is absent 

and to an event of the past) 
fiLJc'^e lo-ya'ltk^L g'a'tg'e then the man returned 113.3 
yu'hdeL ga'iig'i La dza'pdet they took the sticks they had made 

114.7 \yiik to take; gan stick; dzap to make) 
ha6'7ig'i ndkH da yvlksa before long it was evening 152.14 (Jiao'n 

it is soon; nak^ long; yu'ksa evening) 

"St presence and nearness: 

dEm q^aiyVm, o'k'sde KaxoVlEht my arrow will drop near by 19.15 
{dEm future; q^al near; -Em connective [see § 22]; ok' 8 to 
drop; hawt'l arrow) 
tgoriL goutst this I guess 28.2 
SEm-ho'daast it is true 29.13 
txe'ldESEmEst ye will burn 215.10 
nddida dEm d'd^ik'sdEst when will he come? 

§20 
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In some cases a terminal -t is found which indicates presence and 
nearness and coiTesponds to the analogous form in Tsimshian. 
na-gan-ThwUdf gut therefore I did so 113.6 
This element is, however, quite rare in our texts. 

Connectives (§§ 21-31) 

§ 21. GENERAL REMARKS 

The connective suffixes form a class by themselves. They are 
always terminal in the word and connect two words that are syn- 
tactically related. Therefore they never stand at the end of a clause. 
We must distinguish between attributive and adverbial connectives, 
and predicative and possessive connectives. 

§ 22. ATTBIBUTIVE AND ADVEBBIAL CONNECTIVES 
'Em. The connective -Em is used to express attributive and adverbial 
relations. Thus it occurs as — 

(1) Connective between adjective and noun. 

(2) Connective between two nouns, one of which has the function 

of an attribute. 

(3) Connective between an adverb or adverbial phrase and a verb. 
The following examples illustrate the use of -Em: 

1. Between adjective and noun. In this case the adjective always 
precedes the noun, and the connective is firmly attached to 
it. The analogy with the second group suggests that the 
adjective expresses the class of things referred to, while the 
following noun qualifies the particular kind; as qe'sgum gan^ 
A SMALL TREE (namely, a slender thing which is a tree, or 
which belongs to the class "tree"). 

siso'sEm ^an little sticks 27.16 

wl-he'ldEm g'at many people 28.12 

Lgo-gualETR Lgo-tk'^e' Lk^ little poor little boy 155.15 

r)ia!k*8gum Id' dp white stone 139.8 

w&dm wan the invited deer 83.3 
Tsimshian: 

si'lg'idEm Igv!^ the eldest child ZE 783*« 

Igu'HgEin hand'x little woman ZE 797.32 

gwaJdETcsEVfi ye'^n cool fog ZE 797^" 

lu'nksEm seipg dry bone 

Numerals do not take this connective, but take -l instead (see § 23) 
(Tsimshian, -a pp. 351, 353). 
§§21,22 
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2. Between nouns. The first noun takes the ending -Em^ and desig- 

nates the kind of thing referred to, while the second noun 

specifies the class. 
g*oidEm gan a wooden man 89.12 (a man belonging to the class 

'^wood'O 
dawVsEm l&dp a stone ax 147.14 (an ax belonging to the class 

''stone") 
Imxdd! g'intgum q^auq^aJo crow-grandchildren 19.15 (grandchil- 
dren of the class "crow") 
aJlg^igam Ts-Etnsa'n Tsimshian language 20.9 (speech of the 

class "Tsimshian") 
amg'd'g'tm. Le^sEma sawbill ducks of Nass river 114.5 (sawbill 

ducks of the kind [belonging to] Nass river) 
hiiwa'm Imd^aJxk^ bad names 41.12 (names of the kind "bad") 
Tsimshian: 

g&iplEm ts!al light-face 
g'a'mgEm dzViLS day-sun ZE 78P 
UldhEm ye'UlEBg the animal tribe 783*® 
md'sEm arCd'n thumb of hand 792'^' 
ye'tslEsgEvi gilhauUi the animals of the woods 

3. Adverbial. 
hada!gam a!lg'%xs TxafmsEm Txa'msen spoke badly 38.11 
SEm-lxc/ m n&ot he was truly dead 9.6 
wt'fe'sEm yo'dxkH he ate much 36.10 {yo^yxk^ U an intransitive 

verb) 

ts'o^sg'tm mast he grew a little 175.8 

KuL-wl-ye'tgum xdax't he was hungry (going) about 39.9 
Tsimshian: 

dza!gEm xsfox to be dead asleep 

Jcs-qdfgdm a'lg'ix to speak first 

k8'q6!gdm rriAn-a^idg he reaches up first 
-«• The connective -a is used in a number of cases in place of -Em. It 
would seem that its use is determined largely b}'^ the particu- 
lar qualifying term. Some of these seem to take -a regularly 
in place of -£w. In Tsimshian this connective is -a; it 
appears regularly after numerals. 

ama hwilp a good house 48.3 

wl-ama g*at very good man 208.7 

ama a'lg'txt he spoke well 45.6 

wi-ama hwa^ndet they sat down very well 83.4 

gwdlgwa txclx' dry halibut 161.10 

Mya Ux fat of seal 161.12 

fe'la elx oil of seal 47.2 

§22 
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Tsimshian: 

lEksg'ig'a'ds hid'Utet various stars 

aniA ylu'H a good man 

wl'lef^ksE lu'am?a!m ga-gdf^dEmt we are exceedingly glad 

klE'vEldE g'a'mgEt one moon 

k!&!ldE g'dd one person 

he'ldE talap many people 

§23. PREDICATIVE AND POSSESSIVE CONNECTIVES 

' The development of these connectives is quite different in Nass and in 
Tsimshian, and the two dialects must be treated quite independently. 
In the present section I give the Nass forms. In all cases where the 
connection between words is not attributive or adverbial, -l or s are 
used as connectives, -s being applied in all cases where the following 
noun is a proper name designating a person, a personal pronoun, a 
demonstrative pronoun designating a person, or a term of relation- 
ship. In all other cases -l is used. With terms of relationship -s is 
not always used, but -l may be substituted. 
The particular cases in which -l and -s are used are the following: 

1. In sentences with intransitive verb, connecting predicate and 

nominal subject. 
{a) -X. ^ 

le-ialqL oq a copper hung on it 138.3 

g'&OL mdl there lay a canoe 138.13 

hwtlL ts^Eme'lix' the beaver did so 81.4 

ts^lnh ts^EffteHix' the beaver entered 77.4 

a'lg'ixL vn-g'a't the great man said 195.15 
{h)-s. 

gali-iafs Ts'ak' Ts'ak* went up the river 117.6 

hvAls dEp-l)l'Ebe my uncles did so 1*57.9 

xdax'8 Txa/msEm TxamsEm was hungry 21.2 

2. In sentences with transitive verb, connecting predicate and nomi- 

nal subject. 

(a) L. 

nhk'^lt llhk'L guslVskH then watched his nephews 9.5 
wo'oL ts'EJfie'lix' axt the beaver invited the porcupine 73.2 
lo-d^Ep-Lo'ddEL sftg'idemna'q an'o'nt inside down put the chief - 
tainess her band 183.8 

(S) -8. 

khiL-yu'kdEts Ts^ak' lo'op Ts'ak' carried a stone about 118.9 
7iLk''et OX'S Ts'ak' hgo-qalmt Ts'ak' struck a little fire 118.12 
t hwas TxWmsEm hwUp Txa'msEm found a house 43.3 

§•23 
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3. In sentences with transitive verb, connecting predicate and nom- 

inal object. 

(a) -X. 

dEm lo-ma'qdeEL ta^e'agun 1 shall put thy louse in 43.10 
nLk''^et g'aJaL fe^sEtn g'at then he saw a large man 95.10 
a'rriLe wo'ol na'k'dn (good you) invite your wifel 205.10 

(5) -8. 

nhJc-'^et sa-gd'vdEts Ts'ak' they took Ts'ak' off 120.15 

4. In sentences with transitive verb, the object may sometimes 

precede the verb, and is then connected with the predicate 
by -L or '8, 

txarie'tlc^L qal-t^ip-ti (li pL g'l'dcucdet they asked all the towns 

87.3 
ndXL g'a'at he saw bait 50.15 

5. To express the posses^ve relation between nouns. 
(a) -L. 

qa-qalWriL hvMpL sem^t'g'U the rear of the house of the chief 

137.8 
ane!8L gan the branch of a tree 137.9 
magd/riL K'8an the mouth of Skeena river 15.3 
qa-wUnh k'd)b' the teeth of the wolves 84.4 
q^dEldd'lh Lg'iL hcma'qg'^ six were the children of the woman 

97.8 
(5) -8. 

qal't8^a'p8 dsp riEgut'dt the town of their fathers 107.13 
ndze!Et8 T8^ak' the erandmother of Ts'ak* 119.8 
xpe'yis Ldgobola! the box of L6g6bola' 19.4 

6. Between definite and indefinite numerals and nouns, the connec- 

tive is -X. 

k-'^dlh 8E7n)d!g'U one chief 137.1 

k^'^llh 8a one day 137.2 

k'^WguL Mn one salmon 169.8 

^ai't^Epxa'L qaq even two ravens 155.4 

hagade'lLLg'U two children 159.5 

hagade^lh nak'8t two wives 194.6 

wi'he'lL lax many trout 157.6 

txanVtky'L q^aima'q8it many youths 141.10 

g*vl-gane'L ha-xdakHE^niEst all your arrows 144.10 

A few indefinite numerals may also take the attributive connec- 
tive -Em. 
wi'heHdEm q^airrwJqsit many youths 144.3 
44877— Bull. 40, pt 1—10 23 § 23 
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7. Connecting the preposition a (see § 67) with the following noun. 
{a) -L. 

k''^atsk?^t ah qal'ts^aJp they landed at the town 107.13 

le-hwi'lt ah lax-lo'dp it is on the stone 109.4 

a'lg'ixL qal'ts^a'p ah dEm BEwUd^'g'it the people said he should be 

chief 163.10 {qllg'ix to say; dEta future; sEmJalg'U chief) 
maht aLuah'st he told his wife 165.11 
(J) -s. 

a'lg'ixt as ne'tg't he said to him 157.1 

allg^hit as Ts'ak' he said to Ts'ak- 120.6 

k''^et sg'it as Txa/msEm he laid it before Txa'msEm 48.10 

8. Connecting the conjunction qan with the following noun. 

{a) 'L. 

hSya elx qauL Mya dzix fat of seal and fat of porpoise 161.12 
Zox qauL SESo'sEm hAn trout and little salmon 157.4 

{c) ^s. 

Tie' En qans uI'e qans ts^e'Edze you and I and my grandmother 
157.10 

PREDICATIVE AND POSSESSIVE CONNECTIVES OP THE TSIM- 
SHIAN DIALECT (§§ 24-31) 

§ 24. General Characteristics of the Connectives 

While the connectives -s and -I seem to be regularly used in 
the Nass dialect, they are absent in Tsimshian in many cases, and a 
much more complicated series takes their place. We have to dis- 
tinguish between the connectives in indicative and subjunctive sen- 
tences; those belonging to the subject of the intransitive and 
object of the transitive verb; and those belonging to the subject of 
the transitive verb. Furthermore, those belonging to common nouns 
must be distinguished from those belonging to proper nouns; and 
in each form, indefinite location, presence, and absence, are treated 
differently. Some of these endings are very rare; others, the exist- 
ence of which may be expected by analogy, have so far not been 
found. The series of forms in which a proper name appears as 
subject of the transitive verb is, for instance, hardly found at all, 
because sentences of this form are almost invariably rendered by 
a periphrastic form: "It was (John) who" ... It will be 
noticed in the following discussion that the prepositional and pos- 
sessive forms agree with the predicative forms. The peculiar 
agreement of the indicative connectives of the subject of the tran- 
§24 
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sitive verb and of the subjunctive connectives of the subject of the 
intransitive verb corresponds to a similar phenomenon that may be 
observed in the pronominal forms. These will be discussed in 
§ J 49-50. The series of connectives may be represented as follows: 





A. Indicative. 


B. Subjunctive. 






(a) 
Indefi- 
nite. 


Present. 


1*^ 

sent. 




(f) 

Ab- 
sent. 

'9gE 

'8 

-tgst 




1. Subject of intransitive 
verb, and object of transi- 
tive verb 

2. Subject of transitive verb 
1. Subject of intransitive 

verb, and object of transi- 
tive verb 


•E 
'E 

'Bt 
? 


-dM 

'9dE{t) 

-dst 

? 


•if* 
-sgE 

-gBt 

-9 


•E 
<*) 

•8 

-dst 


'8dE 

-dE 

'd£$ 
•dEt 


I. Common nouns 

II. Proper names. 



§ 25. Predicative Connectives 

In the present section I shall give examples of these various 
classes of connectives, such as occur between verbs and nouns. 

All. Intransitive verbs, indicative, common nouns: 

(a) Indefinite connective -e 

da uJcS'MHgE a'uta a uE-godzA a'ksEt then the por- 
cupine stood at the edge of the water {da then; 
uk%' toward water; he^g to stand; a\it porcupine; 
(2 at; w£;- possessive; rf^^/gr edge; a^« water) 

M'ltgE ha'ntgEga a'ksga^ his bell}^ was full of water 
(Jioltg full; hin belly; gEga development of prepo- 
sition a [see § 28]; ak^ water) 

SEiii-haf^sE stsIiHga^ the beaver was much afraid {sEm- 
very; 5a®,v afraid; 8ts!dlhQ2iVQv) 

(b) Present connective -ds 

na-stvfHdE Igfi'HgEtn y!v!^tga^ the bo}'^ went along 
(na- paj?t; i<tuH to go in company; IguPlg child; 
'Evi attributive connective [§ 22]; y!uH man) 

da al UlElEui'lia' pdE n!a'^,vlEt but then the killer- 
whales rushed in {da then; al but; tslElEin- into 
from the side; hap to rush [plural]; nlaPxl killer- 
whales) 

(c) Absent connective -gE 

da na-ha'^gE olga^ then the white bear ran out of the 
woods (7}a- out of woods; hoP to run; 61 bear) 

dagik ksE-nafHgEgA stsla/lga^ then the beaver breathed 
again {glk again; kss- out; naPlg breath; stsl&l 
beaver) 

§25 
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All. Transitive verbs, indicative, common nouns. It is difficult 
to find the connectives of transitive verbs before the 
object, because the order of words in the sentence 
requires ordinarily that the subject shall follow the 
predicate. The cases here given, except the first one, 
contain the pronominal subject of the third person. 

(a) Indefinite connective -e 

TclwaltgE uE-ha-xba'gA Igvf^lgut my child has lost 
his knife {Jclwatg to lose; ue- possessive; ha-xba'g 
knife; IgvPlg child; -u my) 
wa'idE hd'^sEt he has found the dog 
dEm dza'kdsdA haPs he will kill the dog 
{b) Present connective -dE 

UE la rrta'ldEdE vnila dza'hEdES GunaxnesEmg'a' d he 
had told what did GunaxnesEmg'ad {}a past; mal to 
tell; wul verbal noun; dzah to do) 
{c) Absent connective -gE 

wd'itgE hdl^sgaP he has found the dog ' 

dEm dza'kdEtgA hJa^ngaP he will kill the dog 
A I 2. Transitive verbs, indicative, common nouns: 
{a) Indefinite connective -e 

wali hana^xgE ha'^sgE the woman found the dog 
ogwi-hA'tsgE uE-gaf^du my lance stands outside ES 94.20 
{c) Absent connective -sgE 

gvHsgE huk^uW EnsgEtgE 6*lga^ the hunter hit the bear 

{gu to hit; huksuWEusg hunter; 61 bear) 
dEm dza'hdEsga g'ihafugA haf^sga^th^ wolf will kill the 
dog {dzak to kill; -d- [see § 17.10]; g'iba'u wolf; 
hops dog) 
da d%-l!l-wa'UgE m-mES-d'lgA qal-tsla'pga^ the great 
bear found the town {dl on his part; l!l- on; wa to 
arrive, to find; wl- great; mES- white; 61 bear; qd- 
empty; ts!ap tribe) 
A U 1. Intransitive verb, indicative, proper names: 
{a) Indefinite connective -Et 
ama waflt Tom Tom is rich 
da hafut SadzapanVl then Sadzapani'l said 
du'HxgEt Asdi-wdU Asdi'wafl can not move ES 90.15 
(J>) Present connective -dEt 

Hl-qlan-dafvldEt Astiwd'lga^ Astiwa'l has gone 
across {Hi- on; q!an- over; ddful to leave) 
{c) Absent connective -gEt 

haf^gEt Dzffnga^ John is running 
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A U 2. Transitive verb, indicative, proper names: 
(c) Absent connective -s 

da nVEdzES AntiwaH laid hd'ltgs . . . then AstiwH'l 
saw that it was full {n'l to see; holtg full) 

B 1 1. Intransitive verbs, subjunctive, common nouns: 
{a) Indetinite connective -e 

adat 111' wul gatg(7it!EkHA t!Epxadv!Hda ylu'Ha then 

they saw two men coming {ada then; t- he [subj.J; 

^ffitlEka [plural ^at^o' it ! Eks\ to come; tiEpxadvfH 

two persons; y!u9t man) 
a vnd hasaf^A stsldl because the beaver desired (/u/«a'^ 

to desire; stsldl beaver) 
(J) Present connective -dE 

dzE ha'usdE sEtn^&'g'it a kid'i if the chief says to me 

(g?^£ conditional; A^'?^ to say; «£?/i'd'^*i^ chief ; a to; 

kl&'i me) 
dsi dafulsdE ftn-ga'^sdA na'ksEn he who took your 

wife has just left {asl just; da'ul to leave; t he; ^w- 

who; gap to take; naks wife; -er thy) 
(c) Absent connective -sgE 

ada wul tval-ia'^sgE ha'^sgEga^ then his fear increased 

(txal-ia!^ to increase; haPsg fear) 
vml lu-la'psgs a'ksga^ where the water is deep (/w- in; 

lap deep; aks water) 
nlinl! ^an ha'usgE sts/d^ I ga^ therefore the beaver said 

{n!im' it is that; gan reason) 

B 1 1. Transitive verbs, subjunctive, common nouns: 
{a) Indetinite connective -e 

ada 7i dE7n sa-Hl-tlu'^sA nE-galdEin-a'ksgu I shall sud- 
denly push over on it my bucket {n I; dErn future 
5a- suddenly; //*-on; ^/i2®« to push; ti^- possessive; 
galdEiri' receptacle; aks water; -u my) 
adat lu-xha-g lasgo' dzE nE-ga'tslEltsIa'lsgE haf^xga^ 
then he cut (in) across the faces of the geese {t he; 
lu- in; xha- across; godz^ with plu. obj. qla^'godz 
to cut; UE- possessive; ga- plural; ts!al^ distribu- 
tive plural tslEltsIa'l face; haPx goose) 
Q)) Present connective -sdE 

. , , ftn gaf^sdE na'ksE7i he who took thy wife 
(<?) Absent connective -sgE 

adat gE^vEdExsgE hanaf^xga^ then he asked the woman 

{t he; gE'vEdEg to ask; hanaf^g woman) 
dat vml su'^sgE )naa! nndkga^ then he shook the rope 
(su to shake; maafwulk rope) 
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B I 2. Transitive verb, subjunctive, common nouns: 
{a) Indefinite connective -e 

adat tslElEm-ks-gafgE xe'^gEt first foam came in (t it, 
subj.; tsltilEm.' into, from the side; hs- extreme; 
gag first; xd^g foam) 
(5) Present connective -dE 

odatg'ap-yal^kEdE txanll! ga-wula-dza'hEt then all the 
hunters really pursued it {g^ap- reall}^ ; yaPk to pur- 
sue; txajiH' 2A\'^ ^6;- plural; wula-dza'hhwnt^Y) 
{c) Absent connective -tgs 

ada wult ksE-hmhUHstgE sEw^d'g'itgE hanafnaxtgaP 
then the chief sent out the women {ksE- out; kets 
plural obj.; hasKi'ts to send; SEvi^-d'g'it chief; 
hana'g [plural Itand'nag] woman) 
adat ne'^dzEtgA sts/aflgE ulJHga^ then the beaver saw 
him (lilPdz to see; sUlal beaver; n!lH he) 

B II 1. Intransitive verb, subjunctive, proper names: 
{a) Indefinite connective -s 

la dEm haPs Dzon John was running 
ada wul sl'EpgEs Tom Tom was sick 
(5) Present connective -dES 

wula dzahEdEs GuriaxnesEing'a'd what Gunaxne- 
SEmg'a'd was doing 
(<?) Absent connective -s 

hi-tsIi'E'ns GunaxnesEmg'a'tga^ (xunaxnesEnig'a'd 

came in 
adaxoul SEin-hd'^sGunaxnesEmg'a'tga^ th^n Gunaxne- 
sEmg'a'd ran fast 

B 112. Transitive verb, subjunctive, proper names: 
(J) Present connective -dEt 

ada wult gE'vEdaxdEt KsEin-q! asgd'^sga^ then Crane- 
Woman asked him (gE'vEdag to ask; ksEm- female; 
qlasgd'^8 crane) 
adat doxdEt GuiiaxnesEmg'a'tgE ludEin 7nE-sV^nsg(f 
then GunaxnesEmg'a'd took the copper wedge 
{dox to take; lud wedge; -Em attributive connect- 
ive; mEsl^ns copper) 
{c) Absent connective -tgEt 

adat gE'vEdaxtgEt uEgiDolHgE MgE'rEin y!v!^datga^ 
then the father asked his sons {gE^rsdag to ask; 
uEgwaPt father; klgEV children; -Em attributive 
connective; y!vPd man) 
ada al wult lU^t.^xdEt Astiwaflga^ then Astiwa'l 
counted it {I'lHsx to count) 
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§ 26. Connectives between Subject and Object 

In sentences with transitive verb as predicate, the subject gener- 
ally follows the predicate and precedes the object. The connectives 
between subject and object are in all sentences, and for both common 
nouns and proper names, -£, -ds^ -gE^ which generally agree with 
the predicate connective. 
A I 2. Indicative, common nouns: 

{a) (with -e) wa'i haria'gA hd'^SKt the woman found the dog 
{c) (with -gs) dEia dza'kdEsga g'ibd'itgA hd'^sgcfi the wolf 
will kill the dog 
B I 2. Subjunctive, common nouns: 

(a) (with -e) ada wult gd'^dEt GunaxnesEmg^aldE ha- 
Mu'^stga then GunaxnesEmg-a'd took his knife 
ada dlt wagait'lu-yd'^kEtgEt Asdi-wa/ldE tslEm- 
ga*inaga^ then Asdi-wa'l also followed in the path 
{di on his part; -t he; waaait entirely; hi- in; 
yaPk to follow; is! Em- in; gaina path) 
dEnit iax-gd'^dE la'visu niA'ti my son-in-law will go 
after mountain-goats (see § 29) 
{a) (with -dE) ada al sa-nV^dzE nE-ts'a'hEm ya^tslEHgE- 
dE wul JiSE-gwa'ntgE w1-gd'ep!a^ but then suddenly 
saw the animal tribe the great light rising 
(J) (with -gA) ada la hiW^gut sEx-dd'^dE Igiiwd'lkaEtgA tie- 
8E-mEg^d'x8tga^ then the princess began to gather 
her berries {hid'^gu to begin; 8Ex-dd'^ to gather, to 
hold fast; Igutcd'lksEt princess; ue- possessive; se- 
to make, to gather; rriEg^d'xst berries) 
{c) da dl Ui-wd'tsgE wl-niEs-o'lgE qal-ts ! a' pga^ then the 
great white bear, on his part, found the town {di- 
on his part; Hi- on; wd to find; wi- great; mEs- 
white; ol bear; gal- empty; tslap tribe) 
{c) da 'ioxdat y laaa-ks-dvf^ltgE hand'naxgE sii-p ! a' SEm 
ylvfHagas then the women accompanied the young 
man down (Tsimshian Texts, New Series, Pnhlica- 
tions of the American Ethnological Society^ Vol. 
Ill, 78.29; ylaga- down; ks- extreme; duH to 
accompany; -t he; hand'nax^ plural, women; su- 
newly; p!a^ to grow; -Em adjectival connective; 
y!uHa man) 
(c) adat uml k'UnahndEt Asdiwd'lgE gffkgE . . . then 
Asdiwa'l gave the basket . . . {Ibid,^ 98.17; k'/i- 
na^ 7)1 to give; -dst connective B II 25/ gok basket) 

So far I have not been able to find examples in which proper 
names appear as objects. 

§26 
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The possessive connectives differ in indicative and subjunctive 
sentences, and it seems that the complete series must be as follows: 





I. Common nouns. 


II. Proper names. 




(a) Indefinite. 


(6) Present. 


(c) Absent. 


A. Indicative 

B. Subjunctive 




■ds 
-ids 


-gs 
-sgE 


-9 



I have not been able to get examples of the whole series. 

A I. {a) Indefinite connective -e 

n!l7iV nE-wd'lhE SErrCd'g'U this is the house of the chief 
(J) Present connective -cLe 

nE'iRElE-Hl'qld'Hsxan nE-ga-isluwa'ldE hd'^SEt the fingers 
of the dog were six on each (paw) (ns- past; rtiElE- each; 
l!i- or\\ q!dlt iAx\ -sxan \ong\ ?i£- possessive; ^«- plural; 
tsluiod'l finger; hd's dog) 
(c) Absent connective -gE 

gu'gA dz&gat gssgE qal-tslalpgE nE-wa!lj>tgaP who lived in 
the houses of the town {gu who; dzog to camp; gE%qi 
from a in [see § 28]; qal-tsla'h town; wdlh house) 

B I. (i) Present connective -sdE 

ada UE wul nlP nE-wd'lhsdE ylu'Ha then T saw the house of 
the man (ue 1; nl^ to see; wdlh house; ylu'H man) 
((?) Absent connective -sgE 

ada wul gwa'hgsgE uE-wd'lbsgE y!v!Ha then the house of 
the man was burnt 

B II. ndH dETiit tn-na'ksgA Igu'HgES Gavio? who will marry Gauo's 
daughter? (n^<* who; c?£;w future; fin- he who; naksgio 
marry; IgvPlg child) 
Ixa-nH' uE'ligi-wd'h uEgwd'^dEnga^ all the wealth ofthv 
father (^.^(Z-7i /I' all; ue- possessive; ligi'Wd'lyNedXth\M- 
gwd'^d father; -n thy) 

§ 28. Prepositional Connectives 

The general preposition a, which has been described in the Nass 
dialect (§ 23.7), occurs apparently alone in Tsimshian; but it seems 
more likely that the a without connective must be considered as a 
special form for aE (see § 29). With connectives we find both the 
indicative and subjunctive forms. 
§§27,28 
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A. Indicative . . . 

B. Subjunctive . . 



I. Common nouns. 


II. Proper names. 


(a) Indefi- (6) Pres- 
nite. ent. 


(c) AbBent. 
asga 


(a) Indefi- 
nite. 


W^^- '(c) Ateent. 


a da 
a (uda 


1 - 


dE8 gKs 



Furthermore, several of these forms occur contracted with demon- 
strative d and g; as — 

dEda gEgA 

dssda gEsga 

I A. {a) Indefinite a 

k!a-d'm a txd-nH! gd'^ it is better than all things {k!a 

exceedingly; dm good; txa-nlV dX\\ p'<^** something) 
da uks'KS^tgE a'uta a nE-dzogaa^ksEt then the porcupine 
stood at the edge of the water {da then; uks- toward 
water; hPtg to stand; a'uta porcupine; ns- possessive; 
dzog edge; aks water) 
(J) Present da 

lEp-lgitsgE^TEsgE stsIdfldA Uux-a'ksEt the beaver himself 
was happy in the water {Isp- self; Igusgs'rEsg happy; 
8ts!dl beaver; la^- surface; aka water) 
{c) Absent p'ii 

hd'ltgE }>A*ntgEgA a'k8ga^\i\% belly was full of water (hAltg 
full; hAu belly; -t his; gEgA from gA; aks water) 
1 B. {a) Indefinite a 

la hax-a'aigEt a nE-miyd'n wl-sa' niEnga^ he came up to the 
foot of the great spruce tree (iapast; hax- up; axlg 
arrive; nsr possessive; miyafn foot of tree; wl- great; 
sa'mEn spruce) 
(5) Present a^da 

adaal lH-qlan-dafvlda^ a'sds nE-Uluwd'n s^ane'^stga^hut 
he has gone over the top of the mountain {al but; l/l- 
on; q/an- over; 6?a'wZ to leave; t?^- possessive; tsluwain 
top; sgane'^st mountain) 
(c) Absent asga 

ada hafvsgA a'uta osgA stsfdflga^ then said the porcupine 
to the beaver 
II. {a) Indefinite as 

ada ha'ut na'kst as ne'H then his wife said to him 

(b) Present dES 

da.-ya't Astiioafl dss uEgwd'Hgn^ said Astiwa'l to his father 

(c) Absent gEs 

da'wula ha'usgA a'uta gss nl'Hga^ then the porcupine said 
to him 

§28 
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Examples of the forms dEsdA and gssga are the following: 

uE n ksE'ranu dEsdA da'iildaP I went out (at) some time ago 

da wl-am-haJusgA a'uta gEsgA stsld'lga^ then the porcupine 

shouted to the beaver 

The forms in dEdA and gEgA occur in the translations of the 

Gospels with great frequency; but I have not been able to find any 

examples except the one given before under A I (<?). 

§ 20. Phonetic Modification of the Connectives 

1. All forms in e described in the preceding paragraphs have no 
ending after the vowels Z, m, ti, and r, 

ada al sgEV a'uta . . . then the porcupine lay . . . 
adat k'linafm uE-umnddfHga^ then he gave him tobacco 
da wul wall nE-lvfdu because of what happened to my wedge 
ada dsmt q!d!j)Egan lEksdfgat then it will obstruct the door- 
way {qlapEoan to obstruct; Isksa^g doorway) 
atvf^plEl wul t!aP na'ksEn your wife is in the rear of the 
house {stu'^plEl rear of house; t!aP to sit [singular]; mih 
wife; -En thy) 
a lat nl g&ep!at when he saw the light 

2. The endings beginning with ^' lose this sound after words with 
terminal s; for instance, 

ada SEm-haf^sgA stsldflga^ then the beaver was much afraid 
(baPs afraid; haf^sgA instead of haf^s-sgA) 

§ 30. Connectives of the Conjunction and 

The conjunction and, when expressed by di or gan^ takes the 
connectives s and ?, as in the Nass dialect-^the former before proper 
names, some terms of relationship, and pronouns designating per- 
sons; the latter before common nouns. 

nl^TEU dis nlE^riu thou and I 

gwa^ dis gwl^ that one and this one 

Dz6n dis Tom ]^ . , __ 

71 >. rp^ John and lom 

lJzo7i gans lom J 

On the other hand: 

gwa^ dil gtvl^ that thing and this thing 

ylu'Ha dil hanaf^g 1,, 

yla'ota ganl han^'og^^ '"^n ^""^ *he woman 

§ 31. The Connective -1 

Besides its use with the conjunctions di and gan^ the connective i 
is used in negative, conditional, and interrogative sentences, be- 
§§ 29-31 
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tween the intitinsitive verl> and its subject, and between the tran- 
! sitive verb and its object. 

o/wa'lgE dzald wan the deer is not dead yet {awa'lgE not yet; 
dzak dead; wan d^er) 

a'lgE dl Jte'tgEl walh asg e gwa' sgaga^ there was no bouse there 
{algE not; dl on its part; hJetg to stand; wdlb house; osgE 
at [see § 28]; gwalsga that; -ga^ [see § 20]) 

a'lgEt dzaJgul wan he did not kill the deer {dza'g to kill) 

a'lgE ami dEmt wvla'id^ g'at it is not good that the people 
should know it (am good; dE^m future, nominal particle; 
wvla'i to know; g*ad people) 
In interrogative sentences: 

du naPl dEm dEdu^HsEdd txaflpxadE wtd h'ltpk'Ia'pl sa 
al inda-klE'vEldd g'omk a txus-kldfHEtf who will live 
(with) forty days each month throughout the year? {du 
demonstrative; naP who; dEin future; dEdu'^ls to live; ' 
txdlpx four; wul being; k'!ap ten round ones, k'Upk'Ia'p 
distributive; sa day; a at; rnEla- each; klE'vEl one round 
one; g'amk sun, moon; a at; /irri^- along, throughout; k!d,% 
year) 

§ 32. SujflxeH of Numerals 

In the Nass river dialect, only three classes of numerals have dis- 
tinctive suffixes. These are: 

-dl human beings 

-k^s canoes 

-aX'dn fathoms (derived from the stem on hand) 
In the Tsimshian dialect the corresponding suffixes occur also, and, 
besides, another one used to designate long objects. These are: 

-dl human beings 

'sh canoes 

'EVd'n fathoms 

'Sxan long objects 
The numerals will be treated more fully in § 57. 

§ 33. Contraction. 
The Tsimshian dialects have a marked tendency to form compound 
words by contraction which is apparently based partly on weakening 
of vowels, partly on the omission of syllables. In some cases it can be 
shown that omitted syllables do not belong to the stem of the word 
that enters into composition; while in other ca§es this is doubtful. 
Since my material in the Tsimshian dialect is better, I will give the 
Tsimshian examples first. 

§§ 32, 33 
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Contraction by weakening of vowels: 

t! Em-la! n steersman; for t!aPm g'i-ld^7i sitting stern {t/dP to sit; 

g'i-lafn stern of canoe) 
UEgutshaf^s smart, frisky; for uEgwafHs haPs father of dog 
stE^md'n humpback salmon; for st&m hdn on one side salmon 
lEhe tsIaPg' kidney-fat; for Whs tslaPg' fat of stone (i. e., of 

kidney) 
lEhE'&n biceps; for l&^hE an'ffn arm-stone 
tslmiE Hl'h^tg he stands on the end of it; for tsluwa'n 
Here belongs also the particle Jcse- fluid; for aks water: 
hsE-gwaJnuks spring of water. 
Following are examples of contraction by omission of prefixes: 
t! Em-la! n steersman, for t!a^m g'i-ld'n 
t!Em-ts!deg harpooneer, for t!aPm g'i-tsld'eg sitting bow 
nE'hslunl'^sh looking-glass, for nE-g'tlEks-lu-nV^sh where back- 
ward in one looks. It seems probable that g'il- is a separable 
part of g'ilEhS' 
tlEm-g'oJni the one up river, for t!aPm g'ig'ofni^ is not used, 
but is understood; also tlEm-hau'li the one in the woods; for 
t!aPm g'ilhau'lL 
Contraction with omission of syllables that are not known as 
prefixes seems to occur in — 

sig'idEmna'x chief tainess; for sig'idEtn hana'g chief woman 
ha-l!l-ta tlV^hEu when sea-lions lie on; for ha-l!l-dd tH^hm 

contains also a material change of the stem-form. 
The name of the tribe itself is interpreted in a similar manner: 
tslEm'Sia'n^iovtslEm-hsia'n in the Skeena river. The latter 
word may possibly contain the element ks- fluid. 

In the Nass river dialect the same kinds of contraction occi^r, but 
examples are not numerous: 
anik'su'lo'galtk looking-glass; for an-gulik's-ld-la! galtk where 

back in one examines. 
sig'idEmna'q chief tainess; for sig'adErn halnaq chief woman 
SEm^d'g'it chief, seems to contain SEm- very; g'at person. 
MasEmts'e'tsk^ (a name); for md'sEmst yo-n-ts^e'etsky' growing 
up having a grandmother {mas to grow; -m connective; -st [?]; 
yd — ky' to have; n-ts^e'ets grandmother) 
Xpl'yelek (a name); for xpl-haguld'q partly sea-monster. 
In connection with this phenomenon may be mentioned the use of 
some elements as verbs and nouns in fragmentary form, — or without 
affixes, as particles. An instance is: 
I hasa'ga to desire; saga dEm yd'^gu I desire to go. 
§33 * 
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§34. Iiicorporation 

In expressions designating an habitual activity directed toward an 
object, the verbal stem and its object form a compound word, which 
is treated like a single verb, so that the object appears in an incorpo- 
rated form. Examples of this form are the following: 

Tsimshian: 

g&ltslsxgan to be a stick-carrier {go'ltslEg to carry; gan stick) 
^d'ltslExi&^h to be a stone-carrier \j/Ph stone) 
waliga'n to be a stick-carrier {wall to carry on back) 
g'WBfrla to be out harpooning seals {g'tig to harpoon; e' da seal) 
hu'sgdn to split wood {J>u8 to split) 
hvlslag to split fire- wood {lag fire) 
g*^b^^8nu I am a box-carver (g'Ug to carve; xhlPs box) 
SE-yU-wcdyfinu 1 am a paddle-polisher {he- to make; yUg smooth; 
wa!i paddle) 

Reduplication (§§ 35-38) 

§ 35. General ReniarkH 

There are two types of reduplication in Tsimshian — one in which 
the beginning of the word, including the first consonant following 
the first vowel, is repeated; the other in which the initial sounds, 
including the first vowel, are repeated. The functions of these two 
methods of reduplication are quite distinct. The former is generally 
used to form plurals, and with a number of proclitic particles that 
imply more or less clearly the meaning of repetition or plurality. 
The second forms generally a progressive form, or, perhaps better, 
a present participle of the verb. 

§ 36. Initial Reduplication^ including the First ConsO' 
nant follqwitig the First Vowel 

This part of the word is repeated before the stem-syllable with 
weakened vowel. The accent of the word is not changed, and the 
reduplicated syllable remains separated from the word by a hiatus. 
This is particularly evident in words beginning with a vowel. 

Singrular Plural 

dx' tx^d'x' to throw 

am Em^d'm good 

allg'tx rVa'lg'tx to speak 

ItkH afl'tk^s to name 

U 34-36 
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This method of reduplication may be considered as duj>lication modi- 
fied by phonetic laws. Monosyllabic words terminating with a con- 
sonan tic cluster retain only the first sound of the cluster, thus avoiding 
a great accumulation of consonants in the middle of the word. The 
same causes probably affect polysyllabic words in such manner that 
the whole end of the word is dropped. This seems the more likely, 
as the repeated syllable has its vowel weakened. This process would 
easily reduce the terminal parts of polysyllabic words, when repeated, 
to consonantic clusters. 

The weakened vowels have a tendency to change to £ or ^. The 
great variability of the vowels makes it di£Bcult to establish a general 
rule. 

(a) Monosyllabic words, beginning and terminating either with a 
vowel or with a single consonant: 



Singular 


Plaral 


• 


^X' 


ix'^o'x' 


to throw 


68 


E^'6'8 


dog 


dm 


EiiPiWm 


good 


U 


aV&l 


bear 


dax' 


dix'da'x' 


hill 


cTec 


d'xcd'^c 


to push 


Lap 


LEpLa!p 


deep 


hah 


hELba'h 


to spread out 


hap 


haj)/ia'p 


to shut 


^an 


ganga'n 


tree 


faq 


faqfa'q 

(h\xt 2L\s,ofEf a' q) 


jlake 


dzoq 


dAqdzo'q 


to camp 


fe 


fEfe' 


valley 


mcL 


m%L7ne'L 


to bum 


meL 


miLm^L 


to tell 


g'lc 


g-ieg'l'c 


wrong 


Id'op 


lEpla'op 


stone 


tsap 


tsEptsa'p 


to make 


ts'al 


tsilt^a'l 


face 


tse'ip 


tsEptse'ip 


to tie 


qos 


(psqo's 


to jump 


dzoq 


dzEqdzo'q 


to camp 


n-dza'm . 


n-dzEindza' m 


kettle 



The vowel is apparently strengthened in 

n& 7idhd' 

§ 36 
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Tsimshian: 








Singular 


Plural 






6y 


oy^o'y 


to throw 




dm 


am'^afm 


good 




ha?8 


hmhd^^s 


dog 




d& 


dadiV 


to place 




dam 


dEmdu' la 


to hold 




dal 


dUda'L 


to fight 




dvPp 


dEpdu'^p 


foot of mountain 




ho'n 


hanhy^n 


to fill 




huP 


IeW'' 


to wait 




m 


mui 


to spread 




k'lah 


k'I%kk'!a'k 


to choke 


ts!el 


tslsltsle'l 


to slice fish 


7nal 


mEtiUii'l 


to tell 




dzaPl 


dzEldzd'H 


to slide 




U!ap 


UlEptsla'p 


tribe 




IQPI 


lEpMH 


stone 




dd'u 


dtcdafu 


ice 




lu-saf^x 


lu-HEXHd^^X 


red-hot 




q!al 


qliii^at' 


to bite 


(i) Monosyllabic words beginning with a 


vowel or a single con- 


sonant, and terminating with a cluster of consonants, reduplicate the 


beginning of the word, 


including the first consonant following the first 


vowel: 






Singular 


Plural 




sl'epk'' 


dp9nlepk^ 


sick 


tsepk"" 


ts'ipts'e'pk^ 


hard 


. isk^ 


is'Vsk^ 


stench 


gick^ 


givgVck^ 


lean 


qeck^ 


qasqe^ck^ 


narrow 


delpk"" 


delde'Ipk^ 


short 


U-daHtk'' ' 


lo-dElddUpk^ 


to meet 


Lantk^ 


LEnLa'nth^ 


to move 


rmik^ 


7mtnn'tk'^ 


full 


g'UkV' 


g'Ug'Vtk'' 


to swell 


g'ahk^ 


g'lLg'a'hk^ 


to pierce 


hanx' 


Kanha'n.r 


thin 


Lintx' 


mnui'ntx' * 


to be angry 


g'epkc 


g'lpg-e'pkc 


high 


Itqc 


afe'tqc 


to end 


etk^s 


at'l'tkH 


to name 


waffxk' 


maxma&xk* 


meek 




U-yaHtk'^ 


lo-yilya'ltk'' 


to return 



§36 
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Tsimshian: 






Singular 

sl^pk 
dlx 


Plural 

SEp^'^pk 
aVd'lx 


sick 
brave 


wdlh 
hd^xk 


{wilwd'lh) . 
haxhd^^xk 


house 
annoyed 


hdksk 


hakh&ksk 


to be with 


g'lPak 
yaltk 
g'Uks 


g'isgl'^sk 
yilya'ltk 
g'Ug-nks 


to go past 
to return 
to feel 


aidg 

qaPpk 

kwdHk 


odSa'oAg 

gapqd'^pk 

hutkwd'Hk 


to attain 

to scratch, to rake 

to disappear 



{c) Polysyllabic words, beginning with a vowel or a single conso- 
nant, reduplicate the beginning of the word, including the first con- 
sonant following the first vowel: 



Singular 


Plural 




iA'EVEU 


^P^'eVeu 


to love 


liad^oJxk?^ 


hadhdcPa'xk^ 


bad 


hwild'x' 


hwilhvnWx' 


to know 


hd'sixk^ 


hEsbd'sixk^ 


to separate 


hwd'lix' 


hvMhwd'lix' 


to carry on back 


d'Mk'sk'' 


ad'&d^ik'sk^ 


to come 


g'VdEx 


g'ldg'VdEX 


to ask 


asd'x' 


as'asd'x' 


foot 


de'lix 


dUdnix 


tongue 


lo'laq 


lEllo'laq 


ghost 


(qan)md'la 


{qaii)mElmd!la 


button 


aUg'ix 


aVa'lg'ix 


to speak 


ina'lgek'sk^ 


niElma'lgek'sk^ 


heavy 


haxdalk'^ 


hix'haxda'k^ 


bow 


hd'mtsHx 


ham hd'mtsHx 


to kiss 


ha'xg''^at 


haxha'xg''^at 


sweet-smelling 


Tsimshian: 






Singular 


Plural 




k'Hnd'm 


k' link' Una' m 


to give 


Wpl^an 


lEpU'pI^an 


to shuffle about 


la'^k'Iultk 


lEk'la'k'lvltk^ 


to wrap up 


g'a'^gEltk 


g'ikg'a'^gEltk 


to roll 


pHHeu 


pldpIVHEn 


to nudge 


klwd^^ddt 


k!utk!wd'^das 


to miss 


tsla'k'a 


ts/Ek'tsfa'k'a 


fire is out 


da'ki^cEn 


dskda'klxEn 


to drown 


§36 
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Singular Plural 

g'Ud'H g'Ug'Ud'H to look after 

da'msax dEmda'insax downcast 

p!a'lg'ix8k plElpIa'lg'ixsk heavy 

vndi'H wvlEvmWH to rub 

8U'WulV^n8k 8U'Vmlwuti^n8k hunter 

^6'it!Ek8 ^at^o'itlEks to come 

{d) A number of euphonic changes occur in this type of reduplica- 
tion. They differ in character in the two dialects. In the Nass dialect 
when the reduplicated syllable ends in k\ g\ and i\ these are aspirated, 
and become x'; g and q are aspirated and become x; y becomes x'; t8 
becomes 8; dz becomes z. 



{pi) k\ g'^k following 


the first vowel 


are changed into x': 


Singular 

fak' 
hak's 


Plural 

€%t'€a'k' 
hax'ha!k's 


to forget 
to abuse 


ok' 8 
id'6k'8 


ax'^olk's 
%x'Hd'dk's 


to drop 
to wash 


dk'8 


ex-'d'k's 


broad 


dak'L 


dix'da'k'L 


to tie 


sak'sk^ 


six'sa'k'sk^ 


clean 


le-g'a't 
mok^ 


Lix'Llg'a't 
mix'mo'k^ 


weak, sickly 
to catch fish 


g'uks 
hokck^ 


g'ix'g'u'ks 
hax'ho'kck^ 


fish jumps 

to be with others 



(P) y following the first vowel changes to x': 

Singular Plural 

ho'ytx htx'ho'yix 

{y) g and q following the first vowel change to x: 

Singular Plural 

magd'nsk^ mixrnagd'nsk^ 

galiqck^ gExgd'iqck^ 

scluqsl^ sEXso'^iigsk^ 

q^dqL q^Exq'd'qL 

aqk^L aa^a'qk^L 

{(J) ts and 8 following the first vowel change to s and z 

Singular Plural 

yats yisHa'is 

q^dts q^Esq^d'ts 

Mits Mshe'tts 

he'tsumEX hashStsumEX 

Sd^ks az^d'd^ks 

44877— B\ill. 40, pt 1—10 24 



like 



explanation 
to sit 
to dive 
to drag 
to succeed 



to chop 

to chop a tree 

to send 

to command. 

proud 



f 36 
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tq^al-hwe'lEmLh^ 



{e) Sometimes a x' is introduced at the end of the reduplicated 
syllable: 

Singular Plural 

dEdaHsq dix'dEdaflEq to talk to 

amo's ax'^amo'a corner 

fotak^ ftx'fd'tsJ(^ iron 

ytna!t8tx yix'ind^tsix whip 

an-dd'yEn ox'^an-dd'yEn garden 

an-sg'Vst dx'^^an-sg'lst grave 

salahk^ stx'sd'aLh^ weak 

haLd'alst hax'tholalst to work 

ha-LEht* sT^ hax'e'LEbVsJc^ knife 

aanlaVdth's ^'sanlai'dik's sign 

^« ax-'e'Esh'' debt 

ax-ix'y&^6k'sk^ to trust 
tq^al-hwtxrhwe'lEmLk^ servant 

Here may also belong — 

Singular Plural 

yd'hrriEX Mx'id^LrnEx to advise 

It seems possible that these forms of reduplication should be con- 
sidered as belonging to the class to be discussed in § 37. 

The phonetic changes in the Tsimshian dialect do not agree with 
those found in the Nass dialect. 

{a /3 y) The aspiration of g\ k\ g^ and k does not seem to occur; 
only g and q are aspirated: 

Singular Plural 

dz6g dzExdzffg to camp 

y!aq y!txy!a'q to hang 

{S) The changes from dz and tstoz and s are also not regular: 

Singular Plural 

godz gadzgo'dz to tear 

h^ts hashe'Hs to send 

ya'dz ytsya'dz to chop 

t/u'tsk HEsHu'^'tsk black 

(f) In many cases a ^, corresponding to Nass x\ appears inserted 



Singular 


Plural 




m'HklEusk 


sEkm'HklEnsk 


dismayed 


UH 


IeIUH 


to shove 


IvPntl 


UUvl^'ntl 


angry 


IdP 


IeU6!^ 


fast 


lodmxk 


wukwd/mxk 


to suffer 


nl^ 


UEkni'^ 


to see 


nlHa 


uEknVHa 


to look 


§3^ 
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Singular 


Plural 








Ulk 


lEhld'ik (better: 


Ie'U 


%k) 


to move 


stvPlt ' 


atEksty/Ht 






companion 


gaba'xs 


gdkgaha'xa 






to splash 


ya'vlEmx 


yiJcyd' ylsmx 






to advise 


gaVd'd 


gakgaVd'd 






to let go 



(3) Some words insert a t after the first vowel. Since a ^ or ^ 
occurs in some of these cases after the first vowel of the stem, the 
occurrence of the t may sometimes be due to an irregular treat- 
ment of the reduplication : 

Singular Plural 

gwdntk gutgiva'ntk to touch 

gs^TEdax gEtgE'vEdax to ask 

waP umtim'^ to find 

§ 37* Initial Iteduj>lication^ inclufling the First Vowel 

(a) In most cases the stem-vowel is weakened in the reduplicated 
syllable: 



a'lg'tx to speak 
g'ihafyuk to fly 
xmiydfn I smoke 
ha'dtk'8 to swim 

gEba'ksk^ to splash 



aa'lg'ix one who is speaking 

g'tg'ihafytik one who is flying 
ioExmiyd'eE I smoke walking 
thahafdtk'8 swimming while car- 
rying 
igEgsha^ksk^ splashing while being 

carried 
lle'plES one who is sewing 

ttxdJxk^ those eating 
ang'ig'i'pt one who is eating it 
alo-ts^Ets^e'n one who enters pub- 
licly 
fax lake fsfa^x lakes 

niaZ canoe m^mdl canoes 

h(ix to run hbax one who runs 

Here belongs also 

w6q to sleep huw&q one who sleeps 

Similar forms occur in the Tsimshian dialect: 
a'lg'tg to speak aa^lg'tg the one who is speaking 



WplEs 
txdxk^ 

g'ip 
ts^en 



to sew 

to eat [plural] 
to eat something 
to enter 



heHg to stand 
t!d^ to sit 
hd^ to run 
IV^dsg to be silent 
sl^p bone 
g'ad person 



hAhe^tg the one standing 
tEt!d^ the one sitting 
Ishd'^ the one running 
lll'sdEg silent 
SEsV^p bones 
g'ig'a'd people 



§3T 
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{b) In a number of cases the vowel of the reduplicated syllable is 
long and the accent is thrown back upon it, while the vowel of the 
st^n is weakened: 



Singulw 
lEqS 

wdq 
sak' 


Flml 

W€^wdq 
se'isik' 


to wash body 
to sleep 
to haul out 


Lok- 


L?Ltk' 


to bend 


t!6q 

n • 1 • 


uatiEq 


to scratch 


Lsimsnian: 

Singular 

lafxt 


Ploiml 

U'Ha 
U'lcfixt 


to swim (fish) 
to hold with teetii 


Wc' 


mtJk' 


to b^id 


xoofiq 
t!dg 
s^Yi'Woq 


waJwuq 
tIffdEg 


to bury 
to step on 
to rebuke 



(c) Words beginning in hw (w Tsimshian) have a form of redu^ i 
cation which is evidently of the same origin as the forms here (lis 
cussed: 



Singular 


Plural 




Aim 


hutcS 


name 


hwUp 


huwVlp 


house 


["simshian: 

Singular 


Plural 




wa 


huvDa!^ 


name 


waUb 


htlVDoHh 


house 


wai 


huwc^i 


paddle 



{d) Words beginning with a consonantic cluster reduplicate in the 
Nass dialect by a repetition of the first consonant; at the same time 
initial x is transformed into q. In Tsimshian the consonantic cluster 
is treated like a syllable^ and is repeated with insertion of a weak 
vowel: 



Singular 
ptd 
XLqd 

xlWImx 
xtsa'e 


pptd 
qEXLqff 
qEXLko'lux 
qExtsa'e 


door 
to pray 
to scold 
thick 


lsimsnian: 

Singular 

txaP 


Plural 

SEx^a^g 


to refuse 
flat 


137 
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(e) A number of cases of irregular reduplication occur. Examples 
in the Nass dialect are — 



Singular 


Plural 




ali'sk* 


allVsk^ 


weak (a may be a prefix) 


ane's 


anne'a 


branch 


Tsimshian: 






Singular 


Plural 




la'g'OQcsk 


laaia'g'axsk 


to climb 


hand'g 


hanSnag 


woman (for hanhd/nag'i) 


nak 


uEkno'^nk 


long 


naxn&x 


naxiiff^nx 


supernatural 


lu^wa'l 


wuL^waH 


drop 



§ 38. Reduplication of Words containiuff Proclitic 

Particles 

As a rule, compound words containing proclitic elements redupli- 
cate the stem only. 

Singular Plural 

Id-d'm td-am^a!m to be good inside 

A few examples of compounds of the type which reduplicate the 
initial syllables have been given in § 36, d^ e, 

§ 39. Modification of Stem Vowel 
In a few cases modifications of length and accent of stem syllables 
occur. I am inclined to think that all of these have originated by 
secondary modification of reduplicated forms. The following cases 
have come under my observation. All of them belong to the Nass 
River dialect. 

Singular Plural 

ana's analES skin 

g'inalin g'e'narn to give 

k'^ha' k'lha' to wait 

gioula' gmla' cloak 

halai't hd'lait ceremonial dance 

hand'q ha/naq woman 

Formation of Plural (§§ 40-47) 
§ 40. Methods of forming the Plural 

The plural is generally shai*ply set oflF from the singular, both in the 
noun and in the verb, and only a limited number of words have the 
same form in singular and plural. Including these words and those 
which apply different stems in singular and plural, the following 
methods of expressing the plural may be distinguished. 

§$38-40 
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(1) Singular and plural have the same form. 

(2) The plural is formed by reduplication. 

(3) The plural is formed by diaeresis or by lengthening of vowels. 

(4) The plural is formed by the prefix qa-, 

(5) The plural is formed by the prefix qa- and the suflBx -(0^"- 

(6) The plural is formed by the prefix l- with variable vowel. 

(7) The plural and singular are formed from the same stem, but in 
an irregular manner, or they are derived from different stems. 



§ 4:1. First Group. Singular and Plural the same 

In this group are combined the words, singular and plural of wnich 
have the same form. Here belong the names of all animals except 
DOG ds and bear 61^ trees, and many words that can not be classified. 



Parts of the body (see also § 43): 

qec hair 

opx forehead 

dz^aq nose 

wan tooth 

ie'mq beard 

Laqs finger-nail 

ban belly 

ptal rib 

7nd'd£ilc'8 breast 

mUx'Jc'd'x' down of bird 

Miscellaneous: 

8E da)'' 
axJc^ night 
k^oL year 
lak^ fire 
ak'8 water 
pElt'st star 
ia'ns leaf 
dawVs axe 
hawVl arrow 
hsla' haliotis 

ia'k' to thunder 
de'lEmxk^ to reply 
mellEk^ to dance 
le'mix' to sing 
g'a'a to see 
hasa'q to want 
§41 



ntsq upper lip 

pLTidx body (plural also qa- 

pLnWx) 
mvids thumb 
Ldtsx tail of fish , 

ndiq fin 
q^dx' feather 
la!e wing 
V Efrri'lal nxx' neck 
fEm-gd'x' fathom 



at net 

ts'^ak' dish 

wd'os dish 

le'p^Est marmot blanket 

d^dUst bed-quilt 

yd'tsEskV' animal 

w%c root 

hEld haliotis-shell 

ml'uks sweet-smelling 

xLqad'7R payment 

Lmd'Em to help 
hdtkH to rush 
g'i'dsx to ask 
hak^ to feel 
li-ya^q to hang 
and'q to agree 
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A Dumber of stems with prefixes also retain the same form in sin- 
gular and plural : 

gitm-ma^k'sk^ white blanket KvM-dig'a't warrior 

gvnS'halaVt dancing-blanket lo-sand'Lk^ to be surprised 

lax-arrwIkH prairie 8E-anxiw&q to rebuke 

The same class occurs in Tsimshian. Here also all names of 
animals have the same forms in singular and plural except those 
of the dog {hd^8) and the bear {61). Names of parts of the body 
appear also in the same form in singular and plui-al, although more 
often they have the prefix qa-. 
Examples are — 
ne'tsEks fish-tail ii to fish with line 

m day ma'k'Hl to drop down 

latHx smoked split salmon- Ishe'ld to forbid 

tail p!eIo to break law 

mag'a'sx berry dHks servant 

hasa'x to desire 

§ 42. Second and Third Groups. Plurals fortned by jBe- 
dupUcation and Vowel Change 

In these groups are comprised the words the plurals of which 
are formed by reduplication or diaereses. By far the majority of 
words belong to this class. 

The plurals of the second group, which are formed by redupli- 
cation, may be subdivided into the following groups: 

[a) The plural is formed generally by reduplication of the begin- 
uing of the word, including the first consonant following the first 
vowel, which method has been fully described in § 36. 

(6) Only in exceptional cases is the plural formed by the redu- 
plication of the beginning of the word, including the first vowel. 
The following instances of this type of reduplication used for form- 
ing the plural have been observed. 

Singular Plural 

g'tn g'tg'Vn to give food 

g'lk^ g'lg'Vk^ to buy 

ts^ak' ts^Ets^a'k' dish 

fdx fEfa'x^ faxfa'x lake 

ts'ep t^Ets^e'p bone 

g'at g'ig'a!t people 

moL mnidl canoe 

§42 
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Tsimshian: 

Singular Plural 

Ido [^""^'^ \ fast 

UHd lElaf^ld to move 

''''' \ tL'iic \ 

A special form of this reduplication is found in words beginning 
with hw^ which take Uuw in the plural, probably originating from 
hwkw (see p. 372). 

Singular Plural 

liwa huwa! name 

livMp huwVlp house 

hw&t hmcd't to sell 

hvM huioVl to do 

hwo huw& to call 

hwdx' huwd'x' to paddle 

Related to this are the two plurals described in § 37 ^ (p. 373). 

{c) The few cases in which the syllable reduplicated according to 
this method is long and has the accent, while the vowel of the stem 
is weakened, have been described in § 37 J (p. 372). 

{d) In some cases the singular is formed from a certain stem by the 
second type of reduplication, while the plural is formed by the first 
type of reduplication. 

stem Singular Plural 

dels dEde'h dEldl'ls alive 

get qEge'tk^ qEtgVik^ diflScult 

The word mak'sk^^ plural rr.Esma'k'sk^^ white, may be mentioned 
here, since its stem seems to be mas. 
Tsimshian: 

I Singular Plural 

I dsdu'^ls dEldu'Hs alive 

In Tsimshian a number of cases occur in which irregular redupli 
cations are used, or phonetic increments of the stem. 

Singular Plural 

xswdxs 8EX8W&X8 to divc 

tald tsld'tslExt to split 

q!dx q!dHx to pull 

txa-a*q txa-allq place near the door 

Up UHtk • fish swims 

laq la'^lq to bite 
§42 
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In the third group are combined a few words the plural of which 
is formed by change of the vowel of the stem and by change of accent. 
Examples of this kind have been given in § 39. 

§ 43. Fourth Group. Plurals formed by the Prefix qa^ 

In words of this class the plural is formed by the prefix qa-. It 
includes many names of parts of the body; adjectives expressing states 
of the body, such as blind, deaf; words of location; and a miscel- 
laneous group of words. 



{a) Parts of the body: 






Singular 


Plural 




fEm-qe'c 


qa'fEin-<fe*c 


head 


t^Em-mu'x 


qa-ts^Ein-inu'x 


ear 


tiETYt'O^q 


qa-t8* E7a-d' q 


mouth 


fE7n-qa!x' 


qa-tEm-qalx* 


arm 


fEm-La'm 


qa-fErU'Ld'm 


leg below knee 


tauwe'Ent 


qa-Uuwe'Ent 


fingers 


an^d'n 


qa-arCffn 


hand 


pLTiax 


qa-jpLndx and pLnm 


; body 


q'eLq 


qa-q^e'Lq 


chest 


^dt 


qa-gd^t 


heart 


tgamafq 


qa-tgamalq 


lip 


q^e'sEE 


qa-q^e'sEE 


knee 


Loqst 


qa-Loqst and Ldqsi 


nail, claw 


sma^' 


qa-mnax' 


meat 


Tsimshian: 






Singular 


Plural 




J^ 


ga-hsfn 


belly 


dyfla 


ga-du'la 


tongue 


tafEm islafus 


^a-ts IeiU' ts !a us 


armpit 


^6Pd 


ga-gd'^'d 


heart 


ari'd'n 


ga-arC&n 


band 


(5) Adjectives expressing states of the body: 


Singular 


Plural 




hiba'E 


qa-k'iha^E 


lame 


stns 


qa-sVns 


blind 


Wdq 


qa-ts^d^q 


deaf 


niE-wa'tsx 


qa-rriE-waUsx 


j crazy (literally, like 
( land-otter) 


xd'dsk^ 


qa-xd'dsk^ 


wise 


ax'^&'dt 


ax-qa-gd'dt 


J foolish (literally, with- 
( out mind) 

§43 
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Here may belong also: 



Singular 



Plural 



gwafE 


qa-gwd'E 


poor 


Jiux-io'nst 


hnx-qa-io' nst 


liberal 


ama hwU 


ama qa-hwtU 


j rich (literally, well-to- 
1 do) 


Tisimshian: 




Singular 


Plural 




ama wall 


ama ga-wafl 


rich 


sagau-safH 


sagau-ga-sd'H 


good luck 


IgusgE^r 


ga-lgusgifr 


happy 


{c) Locations: 






Singular 


Plural 




ddx' 


qa-dd'x' 


outside 


lax^o' 


qa-lax^d' 


top 


st&oJc's 


qa-8t&6k'8 


side 


g'd'u 


qa-g'd'u 


beach 


{d) Unclassified words 


>: 




Singular 


Plural 




SEmo^tJcs 


qa-SEmo'tka 


to believe 


no'd^Eu 


qa-no'd^Eii 


to adorn 


yU-gu'sg'itJc^s 


yU-qa-gu' sg'itk^s 


to rejoice 


le'luks 


qa-le'luks 


to steal 


gwix'-sile^ensk^ 


gwtx • - qa-aile'ensk^ 


hunter 


wU 


qa-wt's and wis 


root 


qafit 


qa-qd'it 


hat 


inen 


qa-m^'n 


butt of tree 


Tsimshian: 






Singular 


Plural 




ylv!'' 


ga-ylv!^ 


berrying-basket 


gdh 


ga-g&k 


basket 


hyp 


ga-W^ 


to scatter 


xsaP 


ga-xsd!^ 


canoe 


laPlcs 


ga-Id'^ks 


torch 


xaftk 


ga-xdftk 


to upset 


noH 


ga-ndH 


to fast 


ksE-nd'Hh 


ga-ksE-nd'Hk 


to breathe 


md! iKiEga 


ga-md'm Ega 


to smile 


xstaP 


ga-x^td'^ 


to vanquish 



On the whole, this prefix conveys strongly the impression of being 
a distributive, not a plural; but in many cases its use seems to have 
become formal and fixed. It would seem that particularly terms for 
parts of the body that have no reduplicated plural may take the 

§43 
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prefix qa-. The distributive character appears very clearly in one case 
where ga-tsla'p means the one town of each one, while the plural 
would be ts!EfU!a!py and also in l^oyE'^a-tEptVih^ all small pieces 
(of salmon) 56.1 

§44. Fifth Group. Plurals formed by the JPreflx qa^ 
and the Suffix '{t)k^ 

Plurals formed by the prefix qa- and the suflix '(t)k* are confined 
to terms of relationship. The prefix is probably the same as that used 
in the preceding class, while the sufiix seems to be related to the 
verbal and possessive sufiix -k^. 



Singular 


Plural 




md' 


qa-ni&Etk^ 


grandfather 


ntse'ets 


qa-ntse'eUk^ 


grandmother 


UEgudfot 


qa-iiEgvA! otl^ 


father 


uEbe^p 


qa'UEbe'pk^ 


uncle 


wok' 


qa-wa'k'k^ 


younger brother 


Here belongs also — 






ml! En 


qa-rrie! Entk^ 


master 


Tsimshian: 






Singular 


Plural 




nEH'^p 


ga-rtElrV^pg 


uncle 


mia!n 


ga-viialntg 


master 



The following words have qa — k^ combined with reduplication, the 
reduplicated syllable being lengthened and the stem-vowel weakened: 



wife 
mother 



Singular 


Plural 


nak'8 


qa-ne' nik' sk^ 


nox 


qa-na'riExk^ 


Without the prefix qa- 


are found — 


Singular 


Plural 


wak' 


wak'k^ 


g'Vmx'de 


g'i'jnx'detk 


Tsimshian: 




Singular 


Plural 


naks 


rienksg 


Irregular is — 




Singular 


Plural 


huxdafek''^E7i 


Luxda! ek'^ EJitk^ 



younger brother 
elder brother 



wife 



grandson 

Undoubtedly the terminal -tk^^ -i", in these forms, is the same as 
the suffix discussed in § 17. § 44 
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§ 45. Sixth Group. Plurals formed by the Prefl/X U 

Plurals formed by the prefix I- are pre-eminently verbal plurals, as 
is illustrated by the following examples taken from the Tsimshian: 

Singular Nominal Plural Verbal Plural 

ak'8 water, to drink aVa'h's waters la-a'k's to drink 

wa'i paddle, to paddle huwa'i paddles lu-wa^i to paddle 

The vowel connected with this prefix is variable, and many irregu- 
larities are found in this class, 
(a) 



Singular 

ak's" 
yoxk^ 
goksk^ 
cPdq 
Tsimshian: 

Singular 

wa'i 

ga-ha^'xak 

ysr 



Plural 

la-a'k's 
le-y&xk^ 
lE-gclksk^ 
lE'CPd'q 



to drink 
to follow 
to be awake 
to devour 



to paddle 

to shake one's self 

to hide 



hungry 
to be afraid 



Plural 

hi-wa'i 

^a-le'hExsk 

ll-yE^r 

(5) Reduplication or lengthening of vowel is found with l- 

Slngular Plural 

xdax' lu'Xde^dix' 

xhEts^a'x la-xbe^td^EX 

Here may be mentioned Tsimshian: 

I Singular Plural 

I kHl^ lu-kt%'<>d 

{c) Initial g\ k\ and q drop out after l-: 

Singular Plural 

g'&k's Idk's 

g'ibWyuk lihd'yuk 

qe'uEX lefuEx 

Here belong also the reduplicated plurals: 



hungry 



a bird swims 
to fly 
(tree) falls 



Singular 

g'amk'8 
g*a*mg'iL 
Tsimshian: 

Singular 

gE'vEuks 

g'ePna 

g'oPka 

g'dPks 

g'ig'&^ks 

g'lPmg 

g-amg 

g'ipa'yyJc 

§45 



Plural 

lEmla'mk*8 
lEinla^w^f'iL 

Plural 

lunks 

laPks 

Wks 

IUpU 

U'^mg 

lamks 

lipa'yuk 



to warm one's self 
to warm something 



to dry (meat) 
to fall over 
absent 
to float 
floating 
to wipe 
hot 
to fly 
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(d) Irregular, but related to this class, are: 



Singular 


Plural 




yax 


vaiex 


to hide 


yixya'q 


lUVsId' 


to hang [v. n.] 


xdak^ 


lidux 


to shoot 


g'hi-Jaltk^ 


li'vEdEmk^st 


to arise 


Tcf^staqB 


lukstsffdEqa 


to leave 


Tsimshian: 






Slngxilar 


Pluial 




gaksk 


IVdAlc^k 


to wake up 


g'a'ksEn 


IVdAkssn 


to awaken 


SE8-d'^QS8 


Iss-acHxs 


to laugh 


QDstldg 


lax8t!&ega 


to sleep 



§ 4S. Seventh Crvoup. 
This last group is quite irregular. 



Irregular Plurals 

The following plurals are formed 



from the same or related stems, but in an irregular manner: 



Singular 


Plural 




SEnVdfg'U 


SEmg'ig'a't 


chief 


sig'idEmna'x 


aig'idEmhafnax 


chieftainess 


vmyVtk* 


siya'tk^ 


to weep 


ayawa'tk* 


alayuwa't 


to shout 


vnamhe' 


wud^ax cbCamhe' 


to shout 


lo-md'k'sa 


Ib'le'dxk'sa 


to wash cloths 


wl-na'k^ 


nnefuEk^ 


long 


wl'd?d'x 


d'Exd'&x 


stout 


q^ai-ma's 


q^ai-nwfqdt 


youth 


am^Orma's 


arrCa-molqAt 


pretty 


Tsimshian: 






Singular 


Plural 




SEm^&'g'id 


SEmg'ig'a'd 


chief 


sig'idEmna' g 


sig 'idemhafnag 


chieftainess 


kUnVHk 


nanVHk 


to arise 



Although the use of different stems for singular and plural belongs 
rather to the classification of nouns and verbs according to form of 
objects and actors, this feature is so prominent in the dialects of the 
Tsimshian that it deserves mention here. 

Singular 

g'^dxl?^ 

ief l6 

idldxk"" txd'dxk"" 

d?a wan 

dzah^ yets 



Plural 

ho'ut 



to escape 




to go 




to eat 




to sit 




to kill 


(plural = to 


chop) 
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8ii«iilar 


PlurtL 




hul^ 


maJc'sl^ 


to stand 


hwltJ^ 


hoi* 


to come from 


go 


doq 


to take 


.sg'ttJ^ 


doxJ^ 


to lie 


k'mx 


k'si-LO^ 


to go out 


rnaqt 


Kvnlqt 


to carry 


sqatsa'x 


alisg'Tda 


ugly 


dSuL 


salrsi* 


to leave 


malk^ 


txd'ldEt 


to put into fire 


moiti^t 


centk* 


to go aboard 


box 


gel 


to run 


mM'gat 


fah 


to put 


g'eL 


Wl 


to lie down 


tsen 


la'mdztx 


to enter 


nffo 


dax 


to die 


xoIe^ male slave 






wdHal^^ female 


LLcng'U 


slaves 


slave 






g^at 


e'uxt 


man 


tslbhk' 


SEs'd'^ 


small 


Lgo- 


k'obE- 


small 


vn- 


itudTaX' 


large 


k'S- 


dE- 


extreme 


Tsimshian: 








Plaiml 




k'/e^xk 


huH 


to escape 


id'' 


walxs 


to go 


gd^ 


hob 


to go to a place 


id^xk 


txoPxk 


to eat 


tfa'> 


loan 


to sit 


dzag 


yadz 


to kill 


hetg^ haUg 


max4^k 


to stand 


waPtg 


amia't 


to come from 


■ g^^ 


dog 


to take 


\ hayaf^ks 


maksk 


to put 


\ moxk 


sa^ntk 


to go aboard 


m&g^an 


sa^n 


to put aboard 


ha""' 


fol 


to run 


1 naPTi 


la^ 


to lie down 


. UlV'n 


la'mdzEX 


to enter 


1 dzag 


dsr 


to die 


xa? 


lUu'ng'it 


male slave 


^Igu^lg 


klgEr 


child 


^61 


sa'mi (i. e., meat) 


bear 
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Singular 


Plural 




gaf^wa 


tx6? 


to take canoe down to 
the water 


ha'utk 


hdk 


to cry 


laxlalx ' 


tgi-lde'l 


to drop down 


plas 


inaxs 


to grow 


m-jplaJs 


8u-ma'x8 


youth 


Igu- 


klahE- 


small 


Wl- 


wutla- 


large 


ks- 


ta- 


extreme 



town 

strong 

friend 



to return 



§ 47. PUiralH of Compounds 

In by far the majorit}' of cases the plural of compounds is formed, 
in cases of reduplication, by leaving all prefixes unmodified, and by 
forming the reduplicated plural of the principal theme. 

Singular Plural 

qal't^a'p gal-ts^ Epts^ a' p 

dax-g'a't dax-g'ig'a't 

an-se'hEiisk^ an-sEp^e'hEnnk^ 
Tsimshian: 

Singular Plural 

sa-dzagam-lu-ya'Ug sa-dzagam -lu- 

ytlya'ltg 
lu-dm gd'^d lu-arrCalm gdf^d 

There are, however, cases in which the whole word is reduplicated. 
Examples of these have been given in § 36, d (p. 370). The principal 
suffixes so treated are an- and ha-. 

The position of the prefix ga- seems to depend upon the firmness of 
the compound. Generally it precedes the stem ; as in 

Singular Plural 

gwix''8ile!hi8k^ gwtx' -qa-sile' ensk^ hunter (Nass dialect) 

k! A-klvl-ga-lgusgE' TEdEt they are for a while here and there happy 
(Tsimshian dialect) 
On the other hand, we find in the Tsimshian dialect: 

I Singular Plural 



suddenly 
across 
to be of [in] good heart 



tslEm-mu^ 



ga-ts I Era-Tnu 



ear 



Personal Pronouns (§§ 48-64) 

§ 48. Subjective and Objective Pronouns 

The personal pronouns have two distinctive forms, which, accord- 
ing to their probable original significance, may be designated as transi- 
tive and intransitive, or, better, subjective and objective. The former 

§§47,48 
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express, at least partly, the subject of the transitive verb; the latter, 
its object, and at the same time the subject of the intransitive verb. 
Their use is, therefore, to a certain extent analogous to that of the 
subjective and objective pronouns in languages like the Siouan, 
Iroquois, Haida, Tlingit, and others. The use of these forms in 
Tsimshian, however, is peculiarly irregular. The forms in the two 
dialects are — 



Firat person singular . 
First person plural . . 
Second person singular 
Second person plural . 
Third person . . . . 



Subjective. 



Nassand 
Tsimshian. 



dsp- 

m- 

m Bsm- 

t- 



Objective. 



Nass. 



-IE 

-m, -6m 



-8Sm 
-t 



Tsimshian. 



-E7n 
-n 

-sEtn 
-t 



§ 49. Use of the Subjective 

(a) The subjective pronouns are used most regularly in the sub- 
junctive mood, where they appear as prefixes of the verb. It will be 
sufficient to demonstrate their use in one dialect only, since the rules 
are the same in both, and I choose the Tsimshian dialect for this pur- 
pose. 

SUBJUNCTIVE 





me. 


us. 


thee. 


you. 


him, them. 


I 








n — n 


n—8Em 


n-i 


we 


— 


— 


dEp — n 


dEp — 8Em 


dEp—t 


thou 


m—u 


TO— TO 


— 


— 


n-i 


ye 


m 8Em — u 


TO ««TO— TO 


— 


— 


msEm—t 


he 


<— u 


t-m 


?-n 


t—ssm 


t—l 



Examples: 

ada wul ms loa/yu then you (singular) found me 

a wul m 8Em walyu because ye (plural) found me 

ada wvlt walyu haf^sEt then the dog found me 

hcfwl'^nl^ n dEtn klA-txal-wd'n wait until I shall for a while 

meet you {ha^iin'^n% wait until; n I; dEm future; 1c!a- for a 

while; txal- against; wa to find; -n thee) 
- a dEmt u'Hu that he will bake me 
adu m.E dEm, sEm wul man-aa'k'Iut then ye will pull it up {oM 

then; the thou; dEm future; sEm ye; %oul being; man- up; 
sa'k'Iu to pull; -t it) 
aitml dEp dl'SE-wd'H because we, on our part, give them names 

{a at; wul being; dEp we; dl- on our part; se- to make; w^ 

name; -t it) 
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dEm-t ligi'lorm'^dzEtgaP he would see somewhere bad luck 
(dEm- future; t- he; ligi- somewhere; la- bad luck; rvi^dz to 
see; -t it; -ga^ absence [see § 20]) 

lot g'ik da'mkstga^ when he squeezed it again {jta when; t he; 
g*i1c again; dxnnks to squeeze; -t it; -ga^ absence) 

(5) In the indicative, the subjective pronouns are used when the 
object of the verb is a first or second person. The objective pro- 
nouns are used to express the subject of the transitive verb, in the 
indicative, when the object is a third person. The verb takes the 
suffix 'd or '11 described in § 17. 

INDICATIVE 





me. 


us. 


thee. 


you. 


I 

we 

thou 

ye 

he 


^ \dxi, 


, [nEm 
' \dEm 





Examples: 

m wd'yinu you (singular) found me 

m dEm dza!kdu you will kill me (dzak to kill) 

t wa'yinu ha!^8Et the dog found me 

n dza'kdEn 1 haver killed thee 

n waf^n you have found me 

m.E ay^&yiriEm you (singular) have hit us 

dsp &y%n we hit thee 

{c) The subjective pronouns are used with transitive and intransi- 
tive forms that take the objective pronouns for the purpose of 
emphasis. 

m.E dEm dza'kdEnt qu*i \ , . , . -n i -n .i • 

^ ,. r you (singular) will kill this one 



or 



or 



or 



or 



dEm dza'kdEnt gu'\ 



or 



TYiE dEm SETYi dza'ksEmt gv!i \ , . ,^ .„ , .i, ., . 

dEm dza'ksEmt gu'i S y«" ^P^"^^') ^'" "^'^ ^^'' «°« 

he has killed the dog 

I was eating 

you (singular) were eating 



gu\ 

t dza'kdEtgE haf^sgaP \ , 
7a^ r 



dza'kdEtgE halHga 
nan la yd'wuxgi^n 
na la yaJwuxg^nu 



nam la ya'wuxgEu \ 
na la yd'wuxgEn ) • 



44877— Bull. 40, pt 1—10 25 
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(d) The verb da-ya to sat so takes these elements always: 

da-n-ya'^u I say so 
dordEp-ycd^Bm we say so 
da-m-yafn yoa (singular) say so 
da-m'SBm-ya'^fUfEfn ye say so 
da-yat he says, they say 

Adverbs like g^ik again are placed here following the subjective 
pronoun, including m-sETn. 

da-msEm g*tk ya'^nssm ye say so again 

§ SO. Use of the Objective 

(a) The objective is used to express the subject of the intransitive 
verb. 

st'^snu I am sick 

dEm al tgi-ka-qd' ganu but I shall (go) down first {dEm, future; 

al but; tgi' down; ks- extreme; qdga first) 
ada dEm llt-ffkaEn then you will drop on (it) (ada then; l!l- on; 

6ks to drop) 
MrffTcst suddenly he dropped 
da wtd dzd'xsEmt when you camped {da at [see § 28]; wd 

being; dzdg to camp) 
mEfla hasc^gau tell that I wish 
tslElEm-JcB'txala'nu I am the last one behind 

(5) The objective is used to express the object of the transitive 
verb. Examples have been given in § 49, h. 

{c) The objective is used in the indicative of the transitive verb 
when the object is a third person or a noun. When the object is a 
third person pronoun, the objective -t is added to the objective pro- 
noun. 

ffytU I hit it 

ffytnt you (singular) hit him 

ffyimt we hit it 

nE la dza'kdEmt gu'i we have killed this one 

dEm dza'kdut I will kill him 

ffyu Ivaf^s I hit the dog 

{d) The objective is used in a periphrastic conjugation of the 
transitive verb, in which the objective pronoun is repeated in the 
form of the independent pronoun. 

nV^dzut nl^vEn I see thee (literally: I see it, thee) 
dsm dzalgdEn ixi^ryu you (singular) will kill me 

{50 
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(e) The objective pronoua is used to express the possessive relation. 
mid'nu my master 
nE-wd'lhEn thy house 
uE-ffi'^plEnsgEt his friend 
^a-gd'^dEin our minds 

nE'Wd'nsEm what you have {wan for xodl^ I assimilated by pre- 
ceding n) 

§ 51. The First Person Singular, Objective Pronoun 

The first person singular of the objective form has a second form 
in -e, which occurs also in the possessive pronoun (see § 56). It is 
used in all cases in which the event is conceived as unreal. 

(a) In negative sentences. 

a'lgE di ha-dza'gi I do not die from it 

a'lgs haaa'^ail dsm dzaJgEu I do not want thee to die 

(J) In sentences expressing potentiality, but with reference to the 
unreality of the event. 

ada a'lgEt ndPl dEtn fht-Hi-qfan-a'aigi then there is no one who 
could get across me {aflgs not; ndP who; -Z [see §31]; dsm 
future; -t he [trans, subj.]; tn- nomen actoris (see p. 335); 
Ul-qlan- over; aodg to attain) 

SEmgcd hd'^SEuut dp dzE dza'gi I am much afraid lest 1 may die 
{sEmqal much; hd^8 afraid; -n indicative; -u \\ dp lest; dzE 
conditional; dzag to die) 

iiiE 6'yig'tn you might hit me! (m thou; 6y to hit; -i me; -g'tn 
perhaps) 

ada dEmt M^dzigE nA-xd'igEsgE dEmt gun-a^ksgiga^; wVqo'gE 
dEm g*a'hu^ dzsda la tsIV^ni^ da . . -. then my master may 
send me, he may order me to get water; I shall take a large 
basket, when I come in, then . . . {h^dz to send; gE [see 
§ 24J; UA' possessive prefix [see § 55]; xd^ slave; nA-xd'i my 
master; gEsgE preposition [see § 28]; gun- to order, to cause; 
aksgM get water; -ga^ absence [§ 20]; wl- great; qdg basket; 
g'ah to dip up; dzsda if; tsU^n to enter; da then) 

{c) In conditional clauses. 

. ada dzE la lu-ya'ltgi then, if I return 

(d) The possessive suffix of the first person has the form -l in 
address. 

Igu'Hgi my child! 

rva'i my mother! (said by girl) 

uEgwd'^dl my father! 

§51 
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(e) The possessive suffix of the first person has the form -I in sub- 
junctive and negative sentences, in which it designates potentiality of 
existence. 

ed'plExdi a n dzE te Ual-im^sdE ^gu'^lgida? I might remember 
when 1 met my child {eli'plEx to remember; a at; n I; dzE 
conditional; la past: tjixd- against; wa? to meet; l^yPlg child) 

cdl^E dl looJlbi 1 have no house (a'lgE not; di on m^^ part; yyalb 
house) 

§ 32. Renuirks on th^ Subjective Pronouns 

{a) The prefixed personal pronouns n-, m-^ and t- riiay be consid-, 
ered true pronominal forms. The first person plural dsp is, how- 
ever, by origin, a plural of much wider application. It is used fre- 
quently to express the plural of demonstrative pronouns; for in- 
stance, dsp gmi'i those. It seems, therefore, that its use as a first 
person plural may be secondary. 

(J) The second person plural contains the objective element -sEm^ 
which i-emains separable from the transitive second person m-. 
Particularly the temporal elements \iM^ dEm^ la are placed between 
ni- and -sEf/i. 

ada niE dsni sedi iculd'i la g\rd!ntgut then you will know that I 
have touched it (ada then; hie- 2d pers. subj.; dEm future; 
-SEia 2d pers. plural; wuld'i to know [singular obj.]; la past; 
gwantg to touch; -?/ I; -t it) 

{c) The third person is placed following the temporal particles, 
while all the other persons precede them, except the -sEm of the 
second person plural (see under h). 

First person singular: n dEm m lUEofidgEt I shall shake the rope 

(;^ I; dsm future; m to swing; mEd'xdg rope) 
First person singular: n-dEm na'ksgEn I shall marry thee 
First person plural: dEp dEm awul-ma' gan we will stand by you 

{dEp we; dEm future; aioul- by the side of; mag to place; 

-n thee) 
Second person: ada ?nE dEm ksE-dE-bd'^tga^ then you will run 

out with her {ksE- out; dE- with; haP to run; -t her; -^fl* 

absence) 
Third person: ada dEmf qIa'pEgan lEksa'gat then he will close 

the doorway {qla'pEgan to close, fill up; lEksafg doorway) 
First person: a'lgE ii la dl-k'/ind'f/i dd hand'^g I have not 

given it to the woman {a'lgE not; n I; la past; dl on my part; 

k'lind'm to give; dd [see §§ 28, 31]; hand'^g woman) 
§52 
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First person: ada tie wul nl^ nE-icaflpsgE ylvfHa then I saw 
the house of the man {ada then; ns I; wul being; n%^ to see; 
uE- possessive prefix [see § 55]; walh house; -sgE [see § 24]; 
y!vPt man) 

Third person: ada wult d'yUgao] ^ . . , ., , . 

adat wul Syttgaor^ *•»«•» »»« •»»* l*™ • 

(d) A comparison between the use of the connectives [see § 24] 
and the personal pronouns shows a strict correspondence between 
these forms. We have seen that in the indicative, in forms with 
the third person object, the subjective forms are not used, but that 
the objective forms are used instead. This corresponds to the 
peculiar identity of the objective forms of the subjunctive connec- 
tive (B 1, § 24) and of the indicative of the subjective connective of 
the transitive verb (A 2, § 24). It seems justifiable, therefore, to 
state that, in transitive sentences with nominal subject and object, 
the indicative takes the objective forms in the same way as in sen- 
tences of the same kind, in which pronominal subjects and objects 
only occur. 

§53. The Personal Pronoun in the Nass Dialect 

As stated before, the usage in the two dialects is very nearl}'^ the 
same, and a number of examples may be given here to illustrate the 
forms of the Nass dialect. 
Use of the subjective (see § 49, a)', 
(a) Subjunctive forms. 

dm. rriE dEm w&ol qal-ts^a'p good (if) you call the people 206.13 

{dm good; wo' 6 to call; qal-ts^a'p town) 
La dm. mE na'k^sgues good (if) you marry me 158.2 
dm dEp d^isd^e'sL qa-d^a'gam good (if) we strike our noses 103.8 

{dm good; d^ls to strike; qa- plural; d£ag nose; -Em, our) 
at gwa'lk^det for their drying them 169.7 {a preposition; t- 3^ per. 

subj.; gwalk^ to dry) 
nig'in Jiwfild'x't I did not know it {mg'i not [takes the subjunctive]) 
(J)| I have not found any examples of indicative and emphatic forms 
{c)\ (see § 49, J, c). 

{d) The verb de-ya to say so (see § 49, d) has the following forms: 
ne-ya'^ne I say so 
dsp heUderiom, we say so 
me-ya'an you (singular) said so 171.5 
TTiESEm, heUde you say so 
de-ya he says so 65.5 

§53 
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Use of the objective: 

Most of the objective pronouns of the Nass dialect are identical 
with those of Tsimshian. The only exceptions are the first person 
singular, which iu the Nass dialect is always -e^, and the third person 
plural, which is -det. 
Examples of the third person plural are the following: 
8Em'a-h(iiitha'g^(is^detg'& they were much troubled 195.14 
alayuwWtdet they made noise 173.14 
tqal-la'lc'det ah deph wi-agane'st they reached (against at) the foot 

of the mountain 126.6 
hvx he-yvJct dx'det they .began to throw again 139.15 
hwi'lpdet their house 102.3 

The objective pronoun is used in the same way as iu the Tsimshian 
dialect. 

(a) Subject of the intransitive verb (see § 50, a). 

nVg'ide halai'deE I am not a shaman 128.9 {mg'i not; de on my 
part; halait shaman) 

dEm, le'taxan you will count 129.9 {dEm future; Utsx to count) 

hagun-ie'et he went in the direction (toward it) 129.14 

dEm de-ba'gam we, on our part, shall try 114.16 {bag to try) 

mEn'Ld'dnom we go up 42.8 

g*Ud dze hvx hwVlsEm do not do so also 98.4 {g'ilo' do not; dze 
conditional; hvx also, again; htcU to do; -gEm ye) 

La sEm-dEx-g'tg^a'tdet they had become very strong 98.13 (ha past; 
8Em very; dsx- strong; g'at person; -d^^ they) 
(i) Object of the transitive verb (see p. 889). 
(c) Subject of transitive verb, indicative with third person object. 

dEm lEp-hwa' y%mL dsin no! Em we ourselves will find our bait 56.6 
(rf) Periphrastic conjugation. 

dEm na'ksJcue n^En I shall marry thee 203.9 

La Vtksg'a'fEUEn neE thou hast taken notice of me 158.1 

sak^sta'qsdet tie! En qans ne'E they have deserted thee and me 157.10 

dEm hwafUE ne'En I shall carry thee 74.1 
{e) Possessive pronoun. 

an-galafgaeE my playground 79. 1 

is! of he my people 192.2 

uEgwdfddEn thy father 133.2 

Lgo'uLgun thy child 205.5 

rwk'st his wife 133.1 

La dEm g'e'ibsm what was to have been our food 122.9 

qa-ts^ Em-af qsEm your mouths 84.10 

qorts^Em-a'qdet their mouths 84.13 
§53 
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§ S4. Independent I^ersanal Pronoun 

The independent personal pronoun, which in its subjective form has 
also predicative character, is formed from the following stems: 
Nass dialect: Subjective rie-; objective Id-. 
Tsimshian dialect: Subjective n/Er-; objective k/d-. 





Nass dialect. 


Tsimshian dialect. 




Nass dialect. 


Tsimshian dialect. 


I . . . 


niE 


n!E'riu 


me . . 


Id'm 


a k.'dH 


we . . 


ndMm 


n.'E'rEtn 


us . . 


Id'EM 


a kUm 


thou . . 


ni'Mn 


n.'E'rEti 


thee . . 


Ul'En 


a kiwan 


ye. . . 


ni'8Em 


n.'E'rEiEm 


you . . 


M'sEm 


a k!wa8Em 


he. . . 


net 


1 


him . . 


Id'&t 


a nlot 


they . . 


jni'det 


\niot 


them 


Id'ddEt 


[dMp nfdei 


1 









Examples: 
ne's t^an mvkt 1 am the one who caught it 44.8 
ne'En fan dEdd'qt thou art the one who took it 157.4 
nLk'Ie lEp-ne'L xa'sg'i then he himself the slave 40.8 
Jc*!ax-ne'sEm only ye 83.6 
txane't1(^8L dsm hwtU nEgwd'Odsn Id'ds all that thy father will do 

tomel33.2(^ajan^7Ar*all; df^T/^ future; hwtl to ^o\ -« connective; 

nEgwdJH father; -n thy) 
dma d^Ep'k'8-qdq riee'st Idn I shall (go) down first to you 81.4 

(dEm future; d^Ep- down; k's- extreme; q&q first; nes 1; -st 

emphatic [see § 20]; IdEn to thee) 
lo-mSHk^L g^at Id'dt inside it was full of people in it 120.3 {Id- in; 

metk^ fuU; -l connective; g'at people) 
g&p de-l&sEm go ahead, to you also I 83.10 
dEra na'kakul nlEn I shall marry thee 203.9 

In place of the oblique form, the subjective with the preposition as 
(containing the connective -s [see §23.7]) is also found, particularly 
for the third person. 

hvM hvA'h dEp'he'Ebe as ne'En qans ne's thus did my uncles to thee 
and to me 157.9 {hwtl being; hwtl to do; -s connective; dEp 
plural [see § 52, a]; hcEp uncle; -e my; qan and; -a connective) 

a'lg'txt . . . as ne'tg*S she spoke to him 157.1 

Tsimshian: 
n/ETzu dEmt tn-na'ksgA Igu'HgEnt I am the one who will marry 
thy child {dEm future; t- he; m- nomen actoris; ^naksg to 
marry; IgvPlg child; -En thy) 
n!i/rEnt inrffyit thou art the one who hit him 
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y fa^ai-nl'^dESEn ^'^ap-Jcla-vn-naxno' gan da hldJi however, he (i. e., 
you) indeed, you are really more greatly supernatural than I 
(y/«^ai- however; nl^dhe [here with the meaning Youj; -5^;^ in- 
deed; jir'ap- really; ^/a- exceedingly, more; iri- greatly; 7iaxn6'g 
supernatural; -n thou; da preposition [see § 28]; k/d'i me) 

lig'i-gd'^ dEm klund'yin da kld'i^ dEia k'Und'mu da hlicAn what- 
ever you will ask of me, (that) I shall give you {JAgi- any [see 
§ 8, no. 20]; gd^ something; dEm future; klimo' to request; -n 
thou; tZfl^ preposition; ^'/t^ia'm to give; -ul) 

da-ya'gEt riEgwa'H gEs n^H thus said his father to him 

§ 55. Possession 
In the Tsimshian dialect three forms of possession may be distin- 
guished, while the Nass dialect has only two. In the former dialect, 
separable possession is always introduced by the prefix w^-, which 
is absent in the Nass dialect. Both dialects distinguish possession of 
inanimate and of animate objects. 

1. Nass dialect: 

(a) All possession of inanimate objects is expressed by the suffix 
expressing the possessive pronoun (see § 53, ^), or, when the possessive 
is expressed by a noun, by the addition of the connective (see § 23). 

hwt'lheE my house hawVls Logobola' the arrow of Logobola' 20.3 
a'k'seE my water 18.7 ts'ele'm.L md'lg'e food of the canoe 107.6 

(J) All possession of animate objects is expressed by the same 
suffixes, but the noun is given the passive suffixes -^, -tk^ -s (discussed 
in § 17). Exceptions to this rule are terms of relationship in the sin- 
gular, which take simply the possessive suffixes, like nouns expressing 
inanimate objects. The occurrence of the endings -k and -tk in the 
plurals of terms of relationship (see § 44) may be due to the treatment 
of these like other nouns designating animate objects. 

g'ibo'tkH his wolf {g'iho' wolf; -tk passive suffix; -t his) 
hnxdafg*%ntkH his grandchildren 19.10 

2. Tsimshian dialect: 
{a) All inseparable possession, including nouns designating parts 

of the body, locations referring to self, and terms of relationship, 
are expressed by possessive suffixes, and, when the possessive is 
expressed by a noun, by the connectives (see § 27). 

{a) Inseparable possession relating to parts of the body: 
hAn belly IjA^mi my belly 

tsla^ nose Ula'^Eu thy nose 
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(/?) Inseparable possession relating to space relations: 

awa!^ proximity awd'H near him (his proximity) 

Idx'd' the place over laa^o'yu the place over me 

txala'n the place behind txala'nt the place behind him 

{y) Inseparable possession, expressing terms of relationship, in 
singular : 

uEgwaf^da my father 
lErnkdl'yu my sister 



riEgwaf^d father 
lEmkdl' sister 



mia'nu my master 
nEm!^p!EnsgEn thy friend 



To this group belong also — 

mia'n master 
nES%'^p!E7i8g friend 

(h) Separable possession of inanimate objects is expressed by the 
prefix 7iE- and the possessive suffix (viz., the connective suffix). 

waXb house nE-waJIhu my house 

IdPh stone nE-lOJ^hu my stone 

(c) Separable possession of animate objects is expressed by the 
prefix iiE-^ the passive suffix, and the possessive (viz., connective)* 
suffix. 



E'rla seal 

hJaPs dog 

dl bear 

hdn salmon 

slcE herring 

ap bee 

mEli'^h steelhead salmon 

tslap tribe 



walb house 



UE-E'rlagu my seal 

uE-haf^sgu m}^ dog 

nE-&ltg\i my bear 

nE-h&ntgEu thy salmon 

nE-nkE'tgu my herring 

TiE-aJpsu my bee 

nE-mEU'^hsu my steelhead 
salmon 

n-ts!a'psu people of my vil- 
lage (but n-tsIa'hH my vil- 
lage) 

nE-toa!lpsu people of my house 
(but 7}E-waflbu my house) 



§ 66. Demonstrative Pronouns 

I have not succeeded in analyzing satisfactorily the forms of the 
demonstrative pronoun. It has been stated before (§ 20) that presence 
and absence are expressed by the suffixes -at {-t) and -^*g(Tsimshian -t 
and -ga). Besides these, we find independent demonstrative pronouns 
and peculiar demonstrative suffixes. In the Nass dialect there are two 
independent demonstratives: goii this, gos that. 
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giyn: 

lEp-ne'E qane-hvMa gon I am always doing this myself 52.3 (it- 
self; ncE I; qane-hvMa always) 
nLk'^e tgofiL sa-gd'dtkH then she resolved this 7.5 
gE-g'tpg'a'psL hwtl daxd&xt gon high piles these 42.10 
tgonl het: this he said 99.12 

g68: 

8Em-Uk's-g'a' dEm qa-gd't dsp go'stg'^ very different were the minds 
of those 114.12 (sEm- very; Vths- separate; -g'at person; -jwi 
attributive connective; ga- plural; ^d^mind; dEp- plural [§ 52, a]) 

SErrv-gd'mk^L qe'uEx as go'stg'i really he reached a.trail there 126.7 
{sEm- very; gux to hit; -sk^ intransitive [17. 2j; qe'nEx trail) 

menL t^EULfk* go'stg'e that was the master of the squirrels 212.5 
{rrien master; -l possessive connective; ts^EULik' squirrel) 

wi-SEm- k'!a-ama mal tgo'stg'^ that was a large exceedingly good 
canoe 107.5 (w?i- large; 5^m-very; X:'/d- exceedingly; a/^, good; 
-a connective [§ 22]; mal canoe) 

In Tsimshian the demonstratives seem to be more numerous. 
There are two independent forms: gibi this, gwa^ that. 

gwl: 
ddP da gmH they are here 

adat ptialvEdEt Waxaya/^q dsp gwl'H then Waxaya'^q told them 
lgu-8^a-7ia'k da gm! a little after this (s^a- across; Twk long) 

gwa^: 

niriH' ksdErn&'s gal-talEptala'hE gwa^ those are the nine towns 

(nin!V this; ksdEmafs nine; ^al-Ula'p town) 
G'UksatsIaf^ntk waP xoP gwa^ this slave's name was G. 
kla'SgffksEm gwa^ we will stop here for a while 
adat andfxdE dEp gwa'^ then these agreed 

Derived from gwa^ is gwa'sga^^ which always refers to absent 
objects: 

ada al sgsr Igu-dza' gum a' uta gsnga gwa'sga^ but then the little 
dead porcupine lay there {ada then; al but; Iga- little; dz^ 
dead; a'uta porcupine; gEsga at [see § 28]) 
a'lgE hefngd waflbEsgE gioa'sgaga^ no house stood there 

It would seem that gwa^ refers to locations near by, since it is 
never used with the ending -ga; while gwa'sga designates the dis- 
tance, and is always used with the corresponding connectives. 

Derived from gwa is also gwai^ which seems to point to the part 
of the sentence that follows inmiediately; while gwaP is almost 
always in terminal position. 
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ninU' vMtnaflh gwai na-tgi'dafvl those were the houses that had 

come down 
uEgwol^dE IgvA'mlgE gwa'it Ha'ta/Ena'sEt the father of the boy 

was that Ha^tslEna'sEt 

Possibly these two demonstratives are related to gu^ which appears 
often with the function of a relative pronoun, but seems to be a 
demonstrative of another class. These appear to be made up of 
the demonstratiVfes d and g^ which have been treated in § 20, and the 
two vowels 'I and -u. I have not succeeded, however, in gaining a 
clear understanding of these forms. I have found the series 

-u 'dju -gu 

of which I shall give examples: 

ttu'^ami this one hit thee 

nmH/ hiafhtE gwaP sE-wd'tEiui ye'HdaP this is the star that we 

call yef^l 
J(^dvf^7iEml those around us 

gal-ts!a'hE tlV^hEnl la gu gwaP this is the town of the sea-lions 
ada he'lds wa'ldi a g\oaP much did this one here 
wl'8^ane'^8tE he'Hgsdl a st!v!^p!Elt a large mountain stands 

here behind the house 

-fl 

nE'haf^du hanaf^g this woman has been running 
ns-haf^du awafn the one near thee has been running 

ninli' gal'tslEptala'hE du gwcfi those are the towns 

du naPl dsm dEdu'^lsEdd . . . who will live then? ZE 792"® 

gd/^ du gan lu'^ntin you were angry for something of the kind. 

gu na-di-g'ig'l'riExgA nE'^a'nld'HgEm those were the ones 
prayed to by our grandfathers 

da' -yog A sErrCdlg'itga^ gv^E g'a'mgEfin dzVvsdEga^ thus said the 
chief, that sun 

triE^riat in-k' !Ulc* Hna/m ya'tslEsgE da k!wan^ gu Id'^wula 
vmtwa'yin I am the one who gave you the animals that you 
always found {t he; uE'riu I; tn nomen actoris; k'ltnafm to 
give; ya'tslssg animals; da to; k!wan you [dative]; Id'vmla 
always; wd to find) 

Among the demonstratives may also be enumerated the element n-, 
which, in the Nass dialect, forms the common conjunction n-k'% and 
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which ako may be contained in the stem rie- (Tsimshian n/Ev-) of 
the independent pronouns. In Tsimshian it is found in the very 
frequent demonstrative iiinll' that one. 

Numerals (§§ 67, 68) 
§ 57m Cardinal Nunibers 

The Tsimshian dialects use various sets of numei*als for various 
classes of objects. In Tsimshian one of these classes is used for simple 
counting. The others designate flat, round, long objects; human be- 
ings; canoes; measures. In the Nass dialect round and long objects 
are counted by the same set of numerals. 

These sets of numerals in the two dialects are as follows: 



Nass. 



I. Abstract count. 

Tsimshian. 



k^'aku 

f Epxa't 

gola'nt 

txalpx 

k^st^nc 

q'A'Elt 

t'EpxA'Elt 

qand&'Elt 

kustEmft'c 

k'ap 

k'ap di k'aku 

k-'apdi t' Epxa't 

k'elbEl wul k-'ap 

gula wul k''ap 



klaok 

tiEpxa'd 

gwant 

txalpx 

k««st6n8 

qlftolt 

t!Epx&Mt 

q!anda,'olt 

l^Emft's 

klap 

k!ap di gaofc 

k''ap di tlEpxa'd 

k'ede'ol 



II. Flat objects. 


Na.«8. 


Tsimshian.^ 


= 1 


= I 


= 1 


= I 


= I 


= I 


= I 


= I 


= I 


= I 


= I 


= I 


= I 


= I 


yuxda'Elt 


yukda'lt 


= I 


= I 


= I 


= I 


= I 


= I 


= 1 


- I 


kliye'tk" 




= 1 





III. Round objects. 



Nass. 




k'e'El 


klE'FEl 


k-'e'lbEl 


gU'oplEl 


gul'aa 


k!ule' 


= 1 


» I 


= 1 


-I 


= 1 


«I 


- I 


-I 


= 11 


= 11 


= 1 


= I 


xpe'El 


kpM 


xpe'El di k'5'El 




xpe'El di k'e'lbEl 




= 1 




-I 







IV. Long objects. 


V. Human beings. 


VI. Canoes. 




Nass. 


Tsimshian. 
q!a'wutsxan 


Nass. 
ky'&l 


Tsimshian. 


Nass. 
qama'Et 


Tsimshian. 


1 


k!&l 


q!amfi'ot 


2 


=111 


q4'opsxan 


ba§:ad^'l 


tiEpxado'I 


^Iba'Eltkus 


^alba'oltk 


3 


= 111 


^a'lts^an 


gul&'n 


gul&'n 


gula'altkus 


^alts§ra'ntk 


4 


= 111 


txa'opaxan 


txalpxd&'l 


txalpxda'l 


txalpxkus 


txftlpxsk 


6 


= 111 


ktu'onsxan 


k«stEns&'l 


kstEns4'l 


kust^nsk«s 


ksto'onsk 


6 


=111 


q!4'lt8xan 


q'&dEld4'I 


q!ald&'l 


q!&Eltk».^ 


q!&ltk 


7 


= 111 


tlEpxA'ltsxan 


t!EpxadEd&'l 


t!Bpxald&'l 


t!Epx&'Eltk«s 


t!Epx4'ltk 


8 


=111 


yuklaotsxa'n 


yuxdaEld&'l 


yuklead&'l 


yuxd&'Eltkus 


yukdi'ltk 


9 


=111 


kstEm4'tsxan 


kustEmasA'l 


kstEnsA'l 
kstEmas&'l 


kustEm&'skus 


kstEmA'sk 


10 


»III 


kpe'otsxan 


xp&l 


kp&l 


k'apk«s 


k'apsk 


11 


TIT 
-111 




xp&l di k'&l 




k'apk«s di qa- 
ma'Et 




12 


= 111 




xp&ldibagad^'l 




k'apkusdigalba'- 

Eltkus 




20 


= 111 




=1 


ked&'ol 


k'iye'tkus 




30 


-III 




=1 


gul&'lEgitk 
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VII. 


Measures. 


VIII. Bundles of 
ten skins. 




Nass. 


Tsimshian. 


Nass. 


1 


(k-'iiga'x)-iii 


klEVd'n 


gusk-'ewa' 


2 


(k'ibElga'x)-III 


gu'opiEl'd'n 


gllpwa' 


3 


gulalad'n 


klul'd'n 




4 


txalpxald'n 


txalpxl'd'n 




5 


knst^nsEld'n 


kstdnsEl'd^n, kstEn'd'n 




6 


q'AEldBld'n 


ql&ldEl'd'n 




7 


t'EpxAEldEld'n 


tlEpx&oidEl'd'n 




8 


yu^dftaldpld'n 


yukd4oldEl'6'n, yukdEldEl'd'n 




9 


kustsm&sEld'n 


k8tEm&sBl*6'n 




10 


xpad'nde 


kpEl'd'n 





This system will appear clearer when the numerals are arranged 
according to their stems. 



One: 



Two: 



Nass 

k'lcEl 
qanidiEt) 

fEpxd'{t) 
k'Te'lhEl 



Three: 



l)agad{el) 
gol{d'nt) 



Tsimshian 

k-Ia^'k 

klE'vEl 

q!amd^ which may be the stem 

also for q/a'wutsxan 
t/Epm\''d) 
gu'^p/El 
qdPp^ which seems to be the 

stem for galhd'Htk 



gul- in gvmnt^ guldJn 

k!idl' It seems doubtful if 

this is different from the 

preceding one 
gait 
txalpx 
k^stons 
q!aPl 

tlEpxa the same as two 
q!an 
yuk 
kstEma's (containing mda 

thumb?) 
k'!ap 
kplH probably related to the 

preceding one 

It will be seen that a multiplicity of stems belong to the first three 
numerals, eight, ten, and probably twenty. Not all these distinct 
stems are entirely independent, but evidently in part modifications of 
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txalpx 


Five: 


kHtens 


Six: 


qldEl 


Seven: 


fEpxa 


Eight: 


qan 




yvx 


Nine: 


kHtEmd'c 


Ten: 


k'^ap 




x'plH 
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the same remote root. It would seem that the numerals one, two, 
three, ten, for the class of round objects, had a suffix -Z, which has 
brought about modifications of the stems to which it has been at- 
tached. It seems plausible, therefore, that k'laPk and TcIeWeI^ gwant 
and klvle^ Jc'Iap and kplH^ are derived each pair from one root. 

In some of the other classes the suffixes are obvious, although their 
meaning is not always clear. The suffix -sxan^ in the class for long 
objects in Tsimshian, may well be a contraction of the numeral with 
sgan stick. The class designating human beings contains the endings 
-dl^ -dM^ which in the numeral three {guld'n) has been changed to 
'An by dissimilation. The class expressing measures contains the 
element -dn hand. 

In the numerals the process of contraction may be observed with 
great clearness. Examples are the weakened forms kstEnsdfl five per- 
sons, and that for nine persons, which is probably derived from the 
same stem, kstEmasd'L Here belong also the forms yiiJdeddd'l^ which 
stands for yukdeldd'l; klEVd'n^ for k/E'vEVdn; k'Hlgafx\ for k''^eEl goux' 

ONE FATHOM. 

§ 58. Ordinal Numhera, Numeral Adverbs, and DistrHh 

utive Numbers 

Ordinal numbers are not found, except the words ks-qd'^x and ks-dzd'x 
THE first, and aniaf the next, which are not, strictly speaking, nu- 
merals. 

Numeral adverbs agree in form with the numerals used for counting 
round objects. 

riLk'^^et lo'la'qsk^t La gvld'aZt then she washed him in it three times 
197.11 {-t she; Id- in; laqsk^ to wash; -t him) 

Tsimshian: 
I txd'lpxa haha'kluxt four times it clapped together 

Distributive numbers are formed with the prefix rriELa- (Tsimshian 
vieIe')^ which has been recorded in § 10, no. 87. Besides this, redu- 
plicated forms are found. 

Tsimshian: 

txd'lpxadE wul k'!ipk*!a'pl sa al msta-klifrEldEl g'amk forty days 
to each month ZE 792.21 {sa day; g'amik month) 
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Syntactic Use of the Verb (§§ 59-66) 

§ S9. Use of Stibjunctive after Temporal Particles 

The method of forming the modes has been discussed before, but it 
remains to add some remarks on their use. By far the most common 
form is the subjunctive. Ail historical prose, every sentence that does 
not express the speaker^s own. immediate experience, is expressed in 
this mode. For this reason almost all introductory conjunctions are 
followed by the subjunctive mode. Possibly this mode can best be 
compared with our participles in so far as it often has a somewhat 
nominal character. This is true particularly of the verb when intro- 
duced by the temporal particles kwU^ l«, za, dsm (Tsimshian: wid^ la^ 
laP^ dEm). The following examples illustrate their use: 

1. htatl seems to indicate primarily an action or state, then the place 
where an action takes place. It occurs commonly after verbs 

like TO KNOW, TO HEAR, TO SEE, TO FEEL, TO COME, ,TO GO, and 

other verbs of motion, to find, to tell, and after many adjec- 
tives when treated as verbs. After the preposition a (see § 67) 
it generally expresses causal relations. 

After hvMafx' to know: 

hvMWyit hiiMa^nyJcsEm elxt he knew the condition of being cooked 

of his seal 183.13 {a'nuks done; -sm attributive connective; elx 

seal) 
at hiJiMafx'L KvM hxid'a'xk^L hvnfltg'i he knew the being bad his 

doing 37.6 {hcuTa'xk^ bad; hvnl to do) 
(Compare with this mg'it hvnlafx's Ts^ak' hl'tg'e Ts'ak* did not 

know what he said 127.7) 

After haq to feel: 

haqh hwU 8qa-d*aL dA'sgum elx 183.10 she felt the piece of seal 

being across {sqch across; d^d to sit; ddsk^ slice; elx seal) 
fiLk'^e Lat hagh dEm hvnl ole'skH then he felt himself getting weak 

After naxna' to hear: 

naama'L hvnl a'lg'ixL qdq she heard that the raven spoke 151.11 
t ruuxnaJh h%fM hahWt fan moT^L ia'nn he heard that some one was 

speaking who caught leaves 15.11 {het to say; rrioJ^ to catch 

with net; ia'ns leaves) 
(Compare with this t naxna' l hlh wl-d^e'sEt he heard what the old 

man said 22.6) 
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After g*a!a to see: 

t g'a!aL hwU goksL mEWt he saw a salmon jumping 52.15 

t g'olah hvM Wlg'^alL g'at wi-x*pa!ot he saw a man examining the 

large jaw 52.6 
t g'olaL LtLt'ng'ithwU La d'd^tk'sh^L iLoJe the slaves saw the blood 
having come out 133.15 
After afcPtk'sk^ to come: 
ScPik'sk^L hwtl mE8a'x' it came to be daylight 160.7 
a!d?tk*8k^L hwU ^*a'tk^det it came that they cried 104.11 
d'ctik'sk^L hAl (fandaJuL lax-ha! the sky came to be clear 78.12 
After ia!^ to go: 

hagun-id'eL g*at ah hwtl ti ElEm-nd' 6t the man went to the hole 
being there 201.11 
After qd!d to go to: 

nhk'^lt qdfdh hwtl cTdt she went to where he was sitting 209.10 
i*'e^ qdfdh hwtl sg'it he goes to where he lies 218.4 
After hwa to find: 

ntg'it hwat hwil g*dk'SL qe'ttg'e he did not find his string of fish 
lying in the water 117.8 {ntg'i not; g*dk'8 to be in water; qet2i 
string of fish) 

After 7naL to tell: 

t maJhdet hwtl wVtk^detg'e they told him where they got it from 

42.8 {wUk'' to come from) 
t mdL8 0'tx'8at8*d^ntx'Lhwtlle-hd'ksk}^L Lgd\ifjk^Lg'a'tg*e^(^A6 

G'lx'sats'a'ntx* told where the child of the man was on {le- on; 

hJdksk^ to be with something; Lgd'uLk^ child; g'at man) 
After adjectives used as verbs, and after numerals: 
nak^L hwtl id't long he went 146.11 (long was his going) 
nak^L hwtl Lo'ddet long they walked 126.6 
wl-fe'8L hwtl g*t'tkHg'e he swelled up much 90.12 
wi-€e'8L hwtl ayawd'tkH he cried much 123.4 
hux k'^elh hiinl hwt'U TxWmsEm T. did one thing more 44.13 
q^ayim-de'lpkHaL hvnl nand'oL lax-ha' he was quite near to where 

the hole in the sky was 
Tsimshian: 
adat t!El-qd*Hi loul wa'tssga 8qd'HgEt he thought about it that the 

darkness continued ZE 784.3 {tiEl-qd'Hi to think; wa'tssg to 

continue; sqdHg darkness) 
adat nla^xnu'^ wul la g'ik ha't8!EksEm g&it!Ek8t then he heard him 

come again (nlaxnv!^ to hear; g'tk again; ha*t8!Ek8Em once more; 

go'itlEks to come) 
adat nlaxnu'^dEt Waxayd'^k wul wi-sd'ldzEgE ts/a-wWlhEt then 

Waxaya'^k heard the people in the house groan much (wl- 

greatly; 8dMz to groan; t8!a- inside; wdlh house) 
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ada sa-nV^dzE ya'ts/EsgEdE wul hsE-gw&^ntgE wl-gd'epla then the 
aoimals saw the great light rising ZE 785.6 {sa- suddenly; nl^dz 
to see, discover; yaJtslEsg animal; ksE- out; gwdPntg to touch; 
ksE-gwW^ntg to rise; wl- great; gffepla light) 

adat ma'lEsgE w\d<i ha'usgE n-U!a!ptgaP then he told what his tribe 
said ZE 786.8 {mal to tell; ha!u to say; U!ap tribe) 

adat jUialTEt ns-tsla'pt gEsga wvla dza'ksgA wai'k'tga^ they told 
the tribe about their brother being dead {pliSr to tell; tslap 
tribe; dzak dead; walk* brother) 

at k'lVHsxan imil ksE-gwd'^ntgE g'a'mgEt and he showed the moon 
that rose ZE 791.17 (k'H'Hsxam, to show; g'amg sun, moon) 

am dsp dEvn id'^ka vnda ka'u a'uta good we follow what porcu- 
pine says ZE 792.22 (am good; dsp we; dEm future; iaf^k to fol- 
low; ha'u to say; a'uta porcupine) 

The use of vnd is not quite so regular in Tsimshian as in the 
Nass dialect. We find, for instance, 

t n!axny!^ ha'ua Waxayd'^k he heard what Waxaya'^k said 
ada g'%k k!i!rEldE wul holtga^ and one more being full 

On the other hand, wul is used very commonly with the intro- 
ductory conjunctions ada^ da. In fact, in most prose the greater 
number of sentences begin with this combination: 

ada wul k* !i' pxa-lErndlHgEt then every one was saved 

ada wulat yd'ulEinxs Waxayd'^kga^ then he gave advice to W. 

ada wul tsU^nt then he entered 

The two forms wul and wula are apparently used without much 
discrimination. Both are generally admissible, and I have not 
succeeded so far in discovering any diflference in their meaning. 
La expresses a past state (Tsimshian: la). 
SEm-gwd^eL hvA'lt ah gwasL guiS'halai'tg'e he was very poor on 

having lost his dancing-blanket 38.14 {sEm- very; gwd^ poor; 

gwas to lose; guU- blanket; halaVt ceremonial dance) 
k'si-L&odet aL La LoxLd'xk^det they went out having finished 

eating 40.9 
t g'a'aL wund'x' La ax-g'e'hEtg'i he saw the food which he had not 

eaten 41.4 {wund'x' food; ax- not; g'ep to eat something) 
a'lg'ixs Ldgdhold' aL Lat kitMdlx'L huM d^aLt L6g6bola' spoke 

when he knew that he had lost 20.10 {a'lg'ix to speak; huMd'x' 

to know; dz^aL to lose) 
ha'm^xl^det aL La xsddt they divided upon his having won 21.1 
za hux yu'ksa^ nLk''*e . . . when it was evening again 141.4 
lAi Ll'skH le-ia^tsL axt Fo'ukH aL lax-an-la*!^^ after the porcupine 

had struck the fire with its tail 77.7 
44877— Bull. 40, pt 1—10 ^26 § 59 
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Tsimshian: 

ad/it 8Em-hi-8anaflgEtga a lat nlf^ dudalu IspW^p then he was 

much surprised at it when he saw the ice (on the) stones {sEm- 

very; ki- in; sanaflg surprised; nl^ to see; dafu ice; l&^p stone) 
lu'ofm gOlHs nalH gssgE lat nl'^stgaP his mother was glad when she 

saw him (Zi/- in; am good; gdPd mind; naP mother; n%^ to see) 
ninll' gan-haldEmg^&lt gEsgE lag'ik ganld'^k therefore they arose 

when it was morning again {nin !%' that it is; gan- reason; haldEm- 

up; gr'o? to run [plural]; gEsgE 2it\ ^'i^ again; ganlaf°hmoY\m^ 
adat g'e'lksA lat vmV am-m/wa' nds ha'^sgEt then he felt when the 

wind had driven him ashore {g'Uks to feel; vmPam- landward; 

suwa'n to blow; baPsg wind) 
la g'tk IclE'rEldE la tgi-iaf^ sa^ when again one day went down 

(klE'rel one; tgi- down; ia!^ to go; sa day) 
dzEda' la xgwa'tksEJi if you feel cold 
dzE la gwafnksEn you may have been cooked 
ada la qa'odlsgE ha'utga^ when he had finished speaking 
ada lat sa-ga'lEmgA u'nksEgst when they had taken oflf the ashes 

3. Ld while (Tsimshian: IW*), 

nUc'^lt ma'hdltg'e Ld inetk^L qal-ts^a^p then they told him that the 

town was full 183.14 
La 8Em-hag*ait-d^d'L Ldqs^ uLk^'^l . . . when really in the middle 

was the sun, then . . . 103.15 
ntg'% hux hwtlt La qd'ddet they did not do it again when they 

finished 179.10 

Tsimshian: 

nlmi't wul wulafi IdH wula sl'^plEudE na'kstga^ that was how she 

knew that her husband continued to love her {wulafi to know; 

sI'^plEu to love; naks husband) 
ada laf° wida M'HgE wul-qdf^sgEdEt then continued to stand the 

wise ones ZE 792.20 {h^tg to stand; wul-qdf^sg wise) 
ada sagait-ana! gasgEtgA a laP dEm vmla id'^ g'a'mgEm dzt'vsdEt 

then they agreed together that the sun should continue to go 

ZE 791.18 (^ajf(^i^- together; and'ga^gXiO agree; id'^ to go', g'amg 

moon, sun; dzl'us daylight) 

4. dEm future (Tsimshian: dEm). 

xpsts/a'xL lig^'^e'Ensk^g'^ aL dEm </^-A?/;«;^^ the grizzly was afraid 

to do it also 56.14 (xpEts^a'x afraid; lig''^e'Ensk^ grizzly bear) 
heL qdlddEL xa'EL dsm fuks-tle^SES Tslak* the slave thought be 

would push out Ts'ak- 135.4 (A^ to say; qd'dd heart; xa'E slave; 

fuks' out of; ties to push) 
nig'i dEm hvx a'dHk'sgueg'e I ma^'^ not come again 165.14 
dzaL am-fwltd* dEmg'e'tptg'e the stump ate all he was going to eat 

55.12 
dE7a i*'e 7)iE7i'ie'En you shall go up 91,2 
§59 
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Tsimshian: 

dda dEm klvl-man-gd'sEn then you will jump up and about ZE 

790.15 {Jc!vl- about; man- up; gds to jump) 
gwa[i dEm ha' an this will you say ZE 790.15 
dams dEm Tcse-I&^I sl'^hEt then shove out the bone! {rriE thou 
j [subj.]; ksE' out; Id^ to shove; sl^h bone) 
I laa'lE dEVfit lEgu'HardEt she told she would burn it 

§ 60. Ufte of Subjunctive in the Negative 

The negative conjunction n^*^' (Tsimshian: algs), B,nd that used in 
interrogative-negative sentences m (Tsimshian: aZ), are followed by 
the subjunctive or by the connective* -i 

ntg'it rndfEUL dEm sqa-idt Idt 107.1 it did not let go what went 

across the way of it (md'fEn to let go; sqa- across; id to go; Idt 

to it) 
nhK^et ntg'it da-a'qLk^det they do not reach it 139.2 
nigtn dEm de-gd'ut I will not take it 
neiL dd^d'dtk'sd^daf are they not coming? 
ne niESEm hwa'daf didn't you find it? 106.7 
Tsimshian: 

In the Tsimshian dialect the negative is generally used with the 
connective -Z, as described in § 31; the first person singular fol- 
lowing the negative is -I, (See § 51.) 

a'lgE n dEm k!tnd!mt al handy I shall not give it to the woman 
a'lgE di tld'^xlgEtga^ it is not difficult 
a wul a'lgE dl t wuld'il dEm dax-yd'^gvl ant^stga^ because he did 

not know how to hold on to the branch {wuld'i to know; dax- 

yd'^g to hold; anl'^8 branch) 
a'lgE di hasd'gai I do not wish (to do so) 
a'lgEt msagkHgEtgA atsld'lga^ the beaver did not mind it 

{nlsagd'Hg to mind; stsldZ beaver) 
Negative-interrogative sentences: 
al sV^pgEdi giigA hanJd'^xga^f is not this woman sick? 
(A mE wuld'idut tn-wuld'gunf don't you know who has done this 

to you? 

§ 61. The Subjunctive after Conjunctions 

riLk'^et g'a'ah hwtl leba'yukh qe'wun 103.5 then he saw the gulls 
fly {g'd'a to see; leba'yuk to fly [plural]; qe'wun gull) 

k'^et go'uLwdhjd'st then he takes a string 217.4 

wdahk'^et Id-dJ^Ep-t^Ekld'aLsaant then he breaks it down in it 217.8 
{Id' in; d^Ep- down; t\Ekld' aLsaan to break) 

tse n dEm suwa'nt I may cure her 123.7 

dat hvMd'gut when he has done this to him 217.6 

§§60,61 
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Tsimshian: 
adat gi!rEdaxtgffi theo he a^ked her 

ada mE dEm a Em w^da'i la gwa'ntgnt then ye will know that I 
have touched 

§ 62. Use of the Indicative 

On account of the tendency of the Tsimshian lan^ua^ to express 
all narrative in the subjunctive mood, indicative forms are quite rare, 
and occur almost only in statements of self-experienced facts. It is 
remarkable that the particle ryi^ which expresses the completed past, 
and which occurs in the Tsimshian dialect only, is always followed by 
the indicative. 

I nan klul-sag^ap-ia'^nu 1 have only walked about without purpose 
Examples of the use of the indicative are the following: 
dEm id'neE aL awa'an I shall go (to) near you 196.12 
dsia qald'qndia we will play 75.6 
niLn^L id'deE I roast that 121.9 

lEp-g'e'hsda^ dz^sdze Lgo-lEp-tq'al-me'nt grandmother ate her 
own little vulva 121.12 {Isp- she herself; g'eh to eat something; 
dzefEdz grandmother ; Lgo- little ; tg^al- against ; men vulva) 
Tsimshian: 

gwa'lgE ue wd^lhE SEwHalg'ti the chiefs house is burnt 

am.a waflt Torn Tom is rich 

dsm g'idi-ga'^dH xoP I shall catch the slave 

wdPnt ya!^gut my grandfather invites thee 

§ 63. The Negative 

(a) The negative declarative is expressed by the adverb nfg'i (Tsim- 
shian a'lgE)^ which evidently contains the stem ne (Tsimshian al) and 
the suffix indicating absence. The stem without this suffix is used in 
the negative interrogative (see § 60). The negative adverbs are 
always followed by the subjunctive. 

nig'tt hwilafx'L hvM dafuLL ntelt he did not know where his com- 
panion had gone 15.2 {hv^lafx' to know; dauL to leave; «^ com- 
panion) 

mg'i fesfe^st they were not large 113.9 (See also p. 403.) 

(J) The negative interrogative is expressed by ne (Tsimshian: cd), 
ncL afJPafdik'sdEda? are they not coming? 

ricL sg'ih mE dEm ha-mEn-sa! g'ida? have you anything to pull it 
up with? (sg'i to lie; m,E thou; ha- means of; mEfn- up; «a^* to 
pull) 
§§62,08 
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Tsimshian: 
al uE-haf^di? has he not been running? 
a'l 7nE-wula!idut tn-wulaf gun? don't you know who did this to you? 

(c) The word no is expressed by m (Tsimshian: a'y%7i). The form 
al'ifm is also sometimes used in interrogative sentences. 
''716," de'yaL g'a'tg'e ''no," said the man 87.11 
Tsimshian: 
''A'yinl nE-gan-waflsEmi^ nmH?^'^ — "J.'yin." Did you not get 
what you went for, my dear? " — " No." {a'yin not; ue- posses- 
sive; gan- reason; vml to do; -SEm ye; naPt my dear I [masc.]) 

{d) hcmaflg (Tsimshian) signifies not ybt. 
a hawaflga gdH dEdvfHsEt when not yet anything was alive ZE 
782.1 
{e) In subordinate clauses the negation is expressed by ax- (Tsim- 
shian wa-). These prefixes have been described in § 11, no. 137, 
p. 328. This prefix must be considered to have a nominal character, 
so that the whole sentence appears as^a verbal noun. 
(/) g'Uo' don't I (Tsimshian g'Udf). 

g'Uo dzE sd'ossm^ ana! don't take the rest out 181.9 {dzE weakens 

the imperative) 
g'Uo' mE dzE sEm ma'LEt don't tell about iti 181.11 

Tsimshian : 
g'Ud' ha'HEnt don't be afraid I 
g'Ua! mE dzE ga'H don't go there ! 

§ 64. The Interrogative 

In the Nass dialect the interrogative seems to be formed regularly 
by the suffix -a, which is attached to the indicative pronominal endings 
(see § 48). In Tsimshian the most frequent ending is -i, but -u also 
occurs. It does not seem unlikely that these endings may be identical 
with the demonstrative endings -l and -u, which were discussed in 
§ 56. After interrogative pronouns these endings are not used. 

1. Interrogative suffix -a : 

neeL tslens K'''^aL-hWtgu7n-q^e'sEmq ah tslEm-hwilbaf? did not 

Labret-on-One-Side enter the house? 191.12 {ts!en to enter; 

Jc'^aL- on one side; hatg'^ to stand; qH'sEmq labret; tslEm- 

interior; hwUp house; -a interrogative) 
neiL vn-tH'sda? is it great? 
ne mE SEm hwa'daf didn't you find it? 106.7 

§64 
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Tsimshian -l : 
wa^ rvH^dzETvif do you see? 
raE dEdu'HsEni? are you alive? 
awula dzaM wa'ni? is the deer dead yet? 
(d rriE nlaxno'^di gu xstamqt? don't you hear a noise? 
al di ga'usEul? have you no hair? 

Tsimshian ^u: 
sV^pgut? is he sick? 
(d mE wulWidut tn-wvlaf gunf dost thou not know who did this 

to thee? 
(d rriE laf vmla IwbEh&ldutt didst thou not always keep it? 

2. No interrogative suffix is used after interrogative pronouns. 
agcf what (Tsimshian: gdpy. 

ago'L La an-hafL qaZ-ts^apf what is it that the people say? 138.15 
dgo^L dEm an-a'k'SEnf what are you going to drink? 17.14 
ago'L he'tsEnf what is talkmg (there) ? 23.9 
Tsimshian: 

I gdP vmla Jva'untf what do you say? 
nda where (Tsimshian: ndA)\ 

ndaL hwtl Tietk^L hwUpf where is the house ? 
ndaL dEmt hwtl de-vAik^t? where will he have come from? 16.6 
Tsimshian: 

I 7idA vmla wa'HgEnt? where do you come from? 
na who (Tsimshian: naP): 

nd fan-aX'hvMa!y1m,f who does not know thee? 
Tsimshian: 
naPl t %n na'hsgE Igu'HgEs Qaud'f who is the one to marry the 

daughter of Gauo? 
naPdE gu awaf^n? who is the one next to thee? 

§ 65. The Imperative 

The imperative of intransitive verbs is ordinarily expressed by the 
second person of the indicative or subjunctive, while its emphasis may 
be lessened by the particle dzE. Very often the personal pronoun is 
strengthened by the addition of the prefixed subjective pronouns. 
In many cases the imperative has the future particle, which suggests 
that the form is not a true imperative but merely a future which serves 
the purpose of expressing an order. 

dEm yu'kdEUL t^Em-la!neE hold to my neckl 75.11 

dEm qalafqrwm let us play I (literally, we shall play) 75.6 

§65 
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Weakened by dze: 

dze ama-g'a! odESEm look well after her 191.15 

TYiE dzE h'^e' ms lo-h'^e'tsElt then put in the finger 195.10 

Tsimshian: 

dEm Jdul-man-gd'sEn then jump up and abouti 

n!%n%' dEm dzagani'hafHgEnga^ that one call ashore! (literally, that 

is the one you will call ashore) 
dsm dan nE-ama-wafls uEgwdJ^dEn promise him the wealth of 3 our 

father 
Weakend by dzE\ 
ada dzE riyal hau'un ^^ lax-W^h'^'' then say "on stone" 

Transitive verbs may form their imperatives in the same way. 
tgoriL dsm huA'lEn do this I (literally, you will do this) 

Tsimshian: 

rriE dEra lagax-Va-ddP dafu put ice on each side I 
rriE dsm SE-wa'dit call him a name! 

More frequently the imperative of transitive verbs is expressed by 
indefinite connectives, or, when there is no nominal object, by the 
ending l (Tsimshian -H), 

gouL Lgc/uLgun take your child I 205.5 

huts'En'd^a^L qa-ts^d'oL ts^ak' put back from the fire some dishes 

207.2 
saflEbEL steam it I 54.8. 

Tsimshian : 
wai^ di hd'°n you, on your part, try I 
dEX-yaf^gwA anlf^sEt hold on to the branch I 
tiEm-stu'H la! msut accompany my son-in-law to the fire! 
man-saUk'A asi'^nt pull up your foot! 

By far the most frequent method of expressing the imperative is 
by the periphrastic expression dm (it would be) good (if). 
dmL dEm gvxt take it! 141.6 
drriL dEm 8E-Q!Lgum let us cut wood! 63.4 
drriL dEm de-xsan you gamble also! 29.1 
dm ms dEm wo'ol q^al-ts'a'p invite the town 206.13 

Tsimshian: 
dm iriE dEm di hdHt try it too! 

d'msB^nl mE k!a-di-ba'ga n-dl-na-hEha' gan just try my playground 
too {dm good; -si^n dubitative; mE thou; k!a- just; di- on (thy) 
part; hag to taste; n- possessive; na- place; hag to taste, play) 
dmj dEm, k' le'^xgEnt escape! 
dm dzE gd^s dEp^Egwd'^dsn go to your parents! 
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The negative impemtive is expressed by g'Ud'. 

g*U& ! nExna'yitg'i ah Ulwm-hun'lp don't I they might hear you in 

the house 9L10. 
g*U& rriE dzs sEmsqa-y&xk^t don't pass in front of it 107.3 * 
g'Ud'h 8EX8a/mEX8EmE8 don't keep your mouths closed 84.5 

§ 66. Subordinating Conjunctions 

The use of the temporal particles and of the negative as subordinat- 
ing conjunctions has been described before (§§ 59 et seq.). It remains 
to enumerate a few of the other important conjunctions. 

1. 1c*^e then; generally in connection with the demonstrative n- 

nhk'^e afcPilcrskH then he came 

k'^e ddqL annafsL qaq then he took the skins of ravens 39.2 

nL dsm k'^e mE-txefldtL smdx' then burn the meat 213.1 

2. da when. 

da La wdqsL g'a'tg'i when the man is buried 218.4 

3. dzB (tsE) weakens statements. 

nzk/^e g't'daxL sEm^d'g'tt tsE hwil wttk^t then the chief asked 

where it might come from 183.13 
ntg'it hwtlax'8 Wig*a't Ue hvM d?Ep-a'xk^L not knew Giant where 

he came down 15.1 
wii*'^ wdx^va'xd^t a tse JivM JwA'Il elx then they wondered at 

where was the seal 42.6 
dp tsE n&dt^ tsE rm'il&L ah 8 ah halnt lest he die, if his belly should 

be full of water 73.7 

The use of dzE with imperatives has been explained before. 

4. t8Eda {dzE da) when, if. 

t8Eda hasa'xL hoMafug^it dErat dzak^L sEl-g^a'tt^ ^•'^, when a witch 

desires to kill a fellow-man, then 217.1 
t8Eda hvx hwVleE^ nik'^e^ when I do it again, then 165.12 
t8!e!ne nat^ tsEda ne'En enter, my dear, if it is you I 39.13 

5. Dp tsE else, lest. 

dp Ue nd'oeE else I might die 74.4 

k'^e 8Em'ia' Lk^L lax-o'L 16' op; dp tsE g^utg'^wA'otk^L sak' qan-hvMt 
34.9 then the top of the stone was very slippery; lest the olachen 
might be lost was the reason of his doing so {sEm- very; iaik^ 
slippery; lax-d' top; l&6p stone; g'^wdotk^ to be lost; sat 
olachen) 

6. t8^6 although. 

ts^ot hvx hvMafx't although he knows it 
§66 
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Tsimshian: 

1. ada then. 
dda niaUEdE dsp gua'^ then these told 
adab g'ik sgorhd'H he assisted him (literally, then he stood by 

him) 

2. da when. 
TIE la dErn gwd'ntgE da n dEm m mEa'wulgEt when I shall have 

touched it, then I shall swing the rope {gwdntg to touch; m 
to swing; mEa'wvlg rope) 
daAlta/ElEm-ha'pdAnla'^idEt^ada . . . when the killer- whales 
rushed in, then . . . {talElEm- into; hap to rush [plural]; 
nIaPxl killer- whale) 

3. dzE weakens statements. 
adat gE*TEdwxtgE a gd! dzE ^an ha'ut then they asked why he 

might have said so 
edp/Exd^ a n dzE txal-wd'sdE IgvlHgidaP I may remember when 
I may have met my child {dp! ex to remember; txul-wW^ 
to meet; IgvPlg child; -^ I, my [see § 51]) 

4. dzE da when, if. 
n dEm wa'lmt dzE da hd'^sEn I will carry you if you are afraid 

{wa'li to carry on back; hd^8 to be afraid) 
dzE da Id ts'l'^nl dA n dmn sa-dA'^a'inat when I enter, I shall 
fall with it {tsU^n to enter; sa- suddenly; dA- with some- 
thing; ga^ina to fall) 

5. dp dzE else, lest. 
hd'^SEnut 6'p dzE dza'gi I fear (lest) I fall 

6. ts!u although. 
tslu nl'yEdA tgi-d'Jcsut^ da g^ap-a'lgA'di-sga^ytksgl although I 

(literally, this one) fell down, he (I) really did not hurt himself 
(myself) {nlysdA he, this; ^^-down; ^^ to drop; -ti I; fap- 
really; a'lgA not; di- on [my] part; sga'ytJcsgijo be hurt) 
ts/u wagait n'a g'idsgane'Hsga^ even though far to the Tlingit 

7. asl while. 
ada asl hiW^ksga lU^mitga^ then while he began his song 

8. amx if (event assumed as not likely to happen) 
ami dzE la rriE g'a'lksE dzE dsm lu-da'Jdxaii if you should feel 

that you may drown {g'alks to feel, lu- in; da'Jdxan to be 
drowned) 
arm dzE la h'le'^xgEu when you have made your escape 

9. yu*^l if (event expected to happen). 
yuH TIE ye^dzEu if I hit you 
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§ 67. Preposition 

The preposition a is used to express local, temporal, and modal 
relations. When used for expressing local relations, the particular 
class is often expressed by the local particles prefixed to the verb and 
substantive. The preposition always takes the connective suffix -l or 
-«, as described in §§ 28, 28. 

The following examples illustrate the wide application of this 
preposition: 

1. Signifying at: 

baxL Lgo-a'k'B ah awa'ddetg'i a little water ran near them 117.3 
{hax to run; Lgo- little; dk's water; awcfa proximity) 

iagd-ma'gat ah g'd'u he put him down at the front of the house 
46.8 (iaga- down; mag to put; g'd'u beach in front of house) 

aL g'a/lEq outside 121.15 

2. Signifying in; generally with the verbal prefix Id- and with the 

substantival prefix ts^Ein-i 

lo-raa'qsk^L felx* ah ts^Em-ts^ak' the grease ran in (into) the dish 
46. 14 (Zo- in; maqsk^ to stand [plural]; felx' grease; fe'^m- inside 
of; ts'^aJc* dish) 

tq'al-ld'dzo'qat ah hwUpg^i he stayed in the house 64.11 {tq^al- 
against [i. e., permanently]; Id- in; dzoq to camp; hvMp house) 

3. Signifying on; generally with verbal prefix U- and substantival 

prefix lax-: 
U'ICu/l oq aL l^tx-ane'st a copper hangs on a branch 138.3 {U- on; 
ia*q to hang; ane's branch) 

4. Signifying toward; often with the verbal prefix hagurK 

hagun-iefeL g'at aL awa'at a man went toward him 138.14 (hagun- 

toward; ie'Stogo; ^'a^man; awa' a proximity) 
idfet aL g'il^lix' he went into the woods 119.11 
g'a'a^l&t aL lojx-ha' he looked at the sky 137.6 

5. Signifying from: 

wetkH aL awa'as ndxt he came from near his mother 22.12 {ibUld^ 

to come from; awa'a proximity; nox mother) 
h'saxt aL hvnflp he went out of the house 166.11 

6. Signifying to; used like our dative: 

hvM hwt'ls dsp he'sheE as ne'sn thus did my uncles to thee 157.9 

{hwU to do; dsp plural; {n-)he'eb uncle; -be my; nefEn thou) 
g'tnWmt aL Lgo-tk''^^ lI^^ he gave it to the boy 139.4 

7. Signifying with; instrumental: 

La'lbEL q^aldffx' aL ha-q^o'L she scraped the spoon with her fish- 
knife 8.9 {La'lb to scrape; q^oMclx* spoon; ha-q^o'L fish-knife) 
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U'ia'tsEt la;x-a'k'8 ah waqht he struck the water with his tail 75.15 

(^- on; icits to strike; la/x- surface; ak'% water; waqL beaver's 

taO) 
guxL lak^ az let qanh daqh he took fire-wood with wedge and 

hammer 90.8 {gvx to take; lalc^ fire-wood; let wedge; qan and; 

daqL hammer) 

8. Signifying on account of: 

^Epk^L qSJots Wi-g'a't ah xdax't sick was Giant's mind on account 

of his hunger 69.4 
srnn-pLa'k'skH ah hwVltg'e he was very tired on account of what 

he had done 62.15 

9. Expressing time: 

ah wl'Sa* all day long 138.9 (literally, at great day) 

ah hao'ng'i rriEsa'x'g'i before daylight 151.6 (at not yet daylight) 

ah dnt in summer 20.14 

10. Used with various verbs: 

U-mEtmVikH ah fe'hEn they were full of sea-lions 108.8 (Z^- on; 

rrietk^ full; fVhEu sea-lion) 
mltk^L mal ah Idn the canoe was full of spawn 29.10 
ansgwa'tgut as ne'tg'e they made fun of him 143.3 
nLk''^et g'eriL g'a'tg'e ah hivindd'd the man fed him with tobacco 

90.10 {g'en to give to eat; g*at man; hvrtndo'o tobacco) 
g'lk^L hiA'n ah hayaltsk^ he bought elk for coppers 194.11 (g^ek^ 

to buy; hiAJn elk; haya'tsk^ copper) 
sorhwa'dEt ah X-amdlgwaxdEL WoIse they called him Eating- 

Scabs-of-Wa'sE 41.14 (sa- to make; hwa name; a?- to eat; 

ama'lk^ scab) 
q^&tsk^t ah hana'q he was tired of the woman 126.1 
wai-g'a'tkH as nsgiidfddEt he longed for his father 203.13 

The preposition a is used very often with hwtl and dEm to express 
causal and final subordination, the subordinate clause being thus trans- 
formed into a nominal phrase. 

11. ah KvM because (literally, at [its] being): 

laxbets^e'x'det . . . «l At^?^Z^^*a'a<^^ they were afraid because they 

saw it 207.10 
aL hvMntg'idi halai^ts Ts^ak' ; nthns't qant-hwUa'k^detg'e because 
Ts'ak* was no shaman, therefore they did so 123.12 (n%g*i not; 
(ifionhis part; ^aZ«^7 shaman; nthne't that; qan reason; hwtl 
to do) 

lO'hwa'ntk^L qd'ddEt aL hvM oftamkH its heart was annoyed 
because of the noise 95.15 (Zo- in; hwantkV' annoyed; qdot 
heart; xstamk^ noise) 
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lo-hwa'ntk^L qdlddEt ah hwU xstamT^t he was annoyed on account 
of the noise 95.15 {lo-hwa' ntk^ annoyed; q&'dt mind) 

aba'g^askH ah hwtl st-k'^'a-wi-ye'tk^at he was troubled because he 
cried anew very much 21.12 {aba'g'^ask^ to be troubled; at- anew; 
^•'a- exceedingly; wi-ye'tk^ to cry) 

12. ah dEm in order to, that: 

tsa^ani'W&dt ah dEm dEdaflEqt he called it ashore to talk with it 
38.1 {tsa^am- ashore: wd'6 to call; dEdaflEq to talk with) 

k*^et hdxt ah dEm nodm-a'k'st he waited for her to be thirsty 21.7 
ipdx to wait; rwdm- to desire; aks to drink) 

lo-ya'ltkH ah dEm yo'dxkH he returned to eat 55.9 

k'si'ha'x ah dEm gun-lv!kt he ran out to make move 

13. Sometimes the connection expressed by a is so weak that it may 

be translated by the conjunction and. Evidently the verb fol- 
lowing a is nominalized. 

yo'oxkH ah wl'fe'sE7n yo'oxkH he ate, and ate much 36.10 
d%t ah id-ye'tkH he sat and wept 39.7 (he sat down, weeping) 
iaga-iafh na'k'stg'e . . . aL La gwdfotkH his wife went down, and 
he was lost 166.7, 8 

Tsimshian: 

The variety of forms which the preposition a takes in Tsimshian 
has been discussed in § 28. Here examples will be given illus- 
trating its application. 

1. Signifying at: 
ada k!a-t!afH gEsgA g'Uha^i'li then he sat at the inland-side for 

a while 
al di ndPkl g'ad a awa' naksE nE-wai'g'uf does a person lie near 
my brother's wife? {al not; di- on his part; naPk to lie; g*ad 
a person; awa' proximity; naks wife; waig' brother) 

2. Signifying in: 
dE7nt vf^dEn a ts! Em-la' gst he will bake thee in the fire {vPd to 

bake; tslEm- interior of; lag fire) 

3. Signifying on: 
adat Hl-sE-gu'lgs la'gs dA lax''6'tga^ then he lighted a fire on 

top of him {l!v- on; se- to make; gidg to light; fep' fire; 
la'a?6 top) 
mE dEm tlaf^nt gssgE stu'^plElga^ make him sit in the rear of 
the house 

4. Signifying toward: 
ada hagvl'ia'H gEsgA awa' uE-wa'Xbt then he went slowly toward 

his house 
gun-ia'H gEsgE wul naPkt he went to where he lay 
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5. Signifying prom: 
wa'HgEt gEsgs awol na'kstga^ he came from near his wife 
haldEm-hd'^gEt Astlwd'l gEH(jE hur-Jo'^pga^ Astiwa'l arose from 

the stones 

6. Signifying to; used like our dative: 
ada wvl ha'vs UEgwd'H gES nVHga^ then his father said to him 
adat wulu k'/via'msgE da'u gEsgE lgu'°lgEtga^ then he gave ice 

to his child (k*!tna^m to give; da^u ice; IgfiHg child) 

7. Signifying WITH, instrumental: 
dat wuL lu'S^a-ya'dzE Ulalt gEsgE ll then she struck him across 

the face with the feather {lu- in; sga- across; y<i(h to strike; 

Ulal face; ll feather) 
dzafbEt ah arCo'ntg'i he made with his hands 
LolhEt ah ha-q^ffh she scraped with a tijsh -knife 8.9 

8. Signifying on account of: 
lu-qlaJgA gd!Hs Astiwd'l gssgs uE-txalafyidet Astiwa'l was sad 

on account of those he had (left) behind {lu- in: q!dg open, 
hollow; gdf^d mind; txald'71 behind) 

9. Expressing time: 
a wi-gd'msEm during the whole (great) winter 
a nA-qOfga in the beginning ZE 781" 

10. Used with various verbs: 
a wult 8E-q!an-q!add'ula ga-ga'^dA a g^va'dEksEni ie^nt because 

she refreshed the hearts with cool fog ZE 797.S2{q/a7i-dd'id^ 

literally, to go over, to refresh; gwa'dsks cool; ie^n fog) 
ho'ltgE wd'lhEt a tsld^g full was the house of fat 
adat wul plid'rES UEgwd'H gEsgEt g'tlks-nl'^sgE na'kstga^ then 

she told her father that she had looked back at her husband 

{plid'r to tell; g'tlks- back; 7il^ to see) 

11. a wul because: 
a wult la ndgEdat nlaxnvf hxiti because for a long time she had 

heard say (nag long; niaxnu' to hear; hau to say) 
osdE wul wa-dllgu'Xd'^ga because they, on their part, were even 
without a little foam (i. e., had nothing) {wa- without; dl- 
on their part; Igii- little; xd^g foam) 

12. a dErn in order to, that: 
txanll' gd hdHdE la'msu a dEint wuLa dza'hdut everything tries 

my father-in-law to kill me {txanll all; gd what, something; 

hd'Hd to try; lams father-in-law; dzalc to kill) 
a dEmt vfHut in order to bake me 
a dEmt rna'ksgs nE-SEsl^^ptga^ in order to gather his bones 

13. a and: 
ada wul wa'ndit a hd'^ksdEt then they sat down and lamented 
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TEXTS 

NASS DIALECT 
Txane'tkL* sa« his-dzd'qsL' klopE-tk'Ie'Lk".^ Wl-he'I^ 

Every day played camping little children. Many 

q'am-k'!elL« wi-ga'n.^ WMo-n6'6L« wi-ts!a'wut.» Wi-dVxL^" 

only one great log. Great in hole great inside. Laige 

wi-^'nJ Nl^i hwiP^ g-its'EL-qa'6dEL*3 k'opE-tk-'e'Lk".* NiLne'L" 

great tree. Then where in went little children. Then 

hwflpdetg-e*5 wl-qalk-8i-n6'6m*° gan.' Nck-'et" lo-sI-me'LdeL" 

their house large through hole of tree. Then ^in made bum ttiey 

lak" lat.*« NLk-'e" . hux txa'xkMet'^ wi-he'lL^ ts'ele'mdet. 

fire in it. Then again they ate many their trayeling 

provisions. 

Han ts'ele'mL gul-q'ane'tk"L»* k'opE-tk-'eLk".^ La" nak"L" 

Salmon the provisions of all little children. When long 

hwi'ldet*^ aL*5 txane'tk"L* sa,' nLk-'e" La" hux t'esL ak's 

they did so at every day, then when again large was water 

La" hux lo-dz6'qdet ^® aL^^ wi-ts'Em-ga'n.*' NLk''e" hux pta'lik's. 

when again in they camped at great in log. Then again the water 

rose. 

1 txa- all (S 10, no. 93); txanitku independent form; L-connective of numerals (J 23.6). 

* Same form in singular and plural (§41)- 

» hU- to pretend (§ 10, no. 79) ; dzdq to camp; -a suffix (§ 17, no. 6) required by hU-; L- connective of 
predicate and subject (§23). 

*k'opE- small [plural] (§ 10, no. 113); tk-'eiku children [plural]; k'opE- only in the plural; Lgo- is 
the singular of small. 

* vn- great (§ 10, no. 73): helt many (almost always used with the prefix wi-). 

« q'am- only (§ 10, no. 118); k'el one flat thing (§57); L- connective of numerals. 

T wl- great (§10, no. 73); pan tree, log. 

8 tui great; Id- in (verbal prefix [§ 9, no. 29] ); nd'd hole; -l predicative connective. 

* Wdwu the inside; in combination with nouns the prefix ts'sm- is used to designate thb inside 
(8 11, no. 152); -t probably possessively its. 

w wl great; d'Ex large. 

u n- demonstrative (?); l probably connective. 

« Verbal noun, here designating the place where something happens (§59). 

wThe prefix g'its'EL is not known in other combinations; ie'& (singular), qd'6 (plural), to go; -drf 
3d person plural (§ 53); -l connective. 

» n- demonstrative (?); L- probably connective. This conjunction seems to appear here doubled. 

» hwllp house; -del their; -g'i invisible (§ 20). 

w m- great; qalksi- through (§ 9, no. 24); nd'd hole; -m adjectival connective. 

" nL; see note 11; k-'e then; t transitive subject, 3d person (§ 48). 

^16- in (§9, no. 29); «i- to cause (§ 13, no. 164); meL to bum; -det they; -L connects predicate and 
object. 

w Idt 3d person pronoun, oblique case (§ 54) . 

» yd'dxku (singular), txd'dxkn (plural), to eat (intransitive verb); -det they. 

« A compound the elements of which are not quite clear (compare txane'tku all); also qane-hwUa 
always (§ 10, no. 120). 

^ Particle indicating that one action is past when another sets in; also verbal noun (§ 59) . 

» naku long, temporal and local. 

*♦ hwU to do; -det they. 

» a general preposition (§67); -l indefinite connective. 

» 16- in; dzdq to camp; -det they. 

» vn- large; is! Em- inside of (§ 11, no. 152). 
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NLk-'e«^ g-ig-rk-sL** wi-ga'n. Ntk-'e uks-o'lik'skot." Nrg'It*| 

Then floated thegreatlog. Then oat to sea it drifted. Nolthey* 

hwila'x'L'* k'opE-tk*'e'Lk".* YukL** gwanEm-qala'qdef aL'* 

knew it the little children. Beginning they were playing at 

lo-ts'a'wuL^ wl-^'n La" hwagait-uks-da'uL** aL" hwagait-g'I'ks^' 

inside of great log when away out it was going at way off shore 

to sea 

La" uks-na'kn." NLk-'e" k-8i-L6'6tk"L»» k-'alL~ Lgo-tk-'e'Lk".* 

when out to sea far. Then out went one little boy. 

NLk-'et" g-a'at*^ hwil La" hwa^it-uks-o'lJk-sk^t^'''^ aL« 

Then he saw where when way seaward it drifted to 

hwagait-^-I'iks.^ NLk-'e" k-si-qa'6deL« k'opE-tk-'e'Lk".^ NLk-'e" 

way offshore. Then out went the little children. Then 

8ig-a'tk"det-/« qane-hwila*^ stg-a'tk"det.*' NLk-'e" k'uL-da'uL^« 

they cried; always they cried. Then about went 

wi-ga'n^ aL** hwagait-lax-se'Elda.^' 

the log at way off on the ocean. 

great 

NLk-'e hux k-si-L6'6tk"L»* Lgo-hwil-x6'68gum*' Lgo-tk-VLk".* 

Then again out was put the little being w&e little child. 

NLk-'et g-a'aL*<* hwtF leba'yukL** qe'wun.*" NLk-'e ha'ts'ik'sEm*^ 

Then he saw where flew gulls. Then again 

lo-ja'ltk"t?* aL ts'a'wuL" wl-ga'n. K-'et maLt:" ^'Qa'ne-hwila*^ 

be returned at inside of great log. Th^n he told it: ''Always 

le-hwa'nL^' qe'wun** aL lax-o'Em," aq-dEp-hwila'gut?"^'^ NLk-'e 

on sit gulls at top of us, without we [way of] doing? " Then 



»^f^-d'ifc« to drift. 

> uks- out to sea, from land to sea ($ 8, no. 6); -t intransitive, 3d person singular. 

» ntg't indicative negation; -t transitive subject, 3d person. 

n hwUa'x' to know; -det (3d person plural ending has been omitted here). 

» yuk appears both as verb and as particle. 

» gvoanEm-B. preflx of doubtful significance. 

« ^ a verbal preflx, appears here with the noun Wa'icu the inside. It seems that this whole 
expression is possessive or verbal, because otherwise the connective would be -w (S 22). 

» hwagait- BLway (S 10, no. 71); uks- seaward (§ 8, no. 6); da'uL to leave; perhaps the ending -t would 
be better. 

*< hwofait- is both verbal and nominal prefix; g'iks the region off shore (a noun corresponding to 
the verbal prefix tiks-). 

C7 uks- seaward; riaku far; -t perhaps closure of sentence ($20). 

« ksi- out (S 8, no. 8); Ld'dtku. 

» k-'dl one (numeral for counting human beings [S 67] ; -l connective of numerals (| 23). 

<« ga'a to see; -t it (object). 

<i hwilLa present and past participle forming nominal clause ($59). 

« ifc«i-out of (S 8, no. 8); qd'dd to go (plural); -det they. 

« irregular plural ($46); singular wuyl'tku. 

<* qane- always ($ 10, no. 120). 

« k'uL- about; da'uL to leave, to go. 

<« hwapait- way off (verbal and nominal prefix); lax- surface of (nominal prefix corresponding to 
IS- on; (S 11, no. 151; $ 9, no. 30) se-Elda ocean. 

« Lgo- little; kwU- being (§ 59); xd'dsku wise; -m adjective connective (§ 22). 

«gibd'yuk» (plural leba'yuku) to fly ($ 45). 

« Singular and plural same form (S 41) . 

*• Adverb. 

'» This verb occurs always with the prefix Id- in. 

*«wiaL to tell (transitive verb). 

^11- ON corresponds to the nominal prefix lax- (note 46); d'a (plural hwan) to sit; -l indefinite 
connective. 

*< lax- surface (corresponds to the verbal prefix le- on [note 53] ); o< top; -m our. 

»aq- without, and also negation of dependent clauses (§ 11, no. 137); dsp- plural of transitive 
pronoun; hivUd'ku is a peculiar form; while it is apparently a passive of hv^tl, it is used as a transitive 
verb; -t probably object 3d i>erson. 
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tgon^ heL^' k-'aiL»« Lgo-tk-'e'Lk":* "Am^ dEp^' d'lsd-e'sL^' 

this said one little child: "Good we strike 

qa-dz'a'gam,'*^ dl dEm k*'e®* iLa'^Laat,^ dEp** dEm k-'e 

our noses, they future then bleed, we future then 

mant** aL dax'L** wi-ga'n. Nl dEm k-'e®* tq'al-hathe't** 

rub it at outside of great log. They future then against stand 

ts'oba'qL qe'wun ia'tg-S.«^" NLk-'e hwfldetg-e.«« DIsd'e'sdeL^^ 

feet of gulls on it." Then they did so. They struck 

qa-dz'a'qdet.»» K-'e a'dlk'sk-'L'"' hwil" iLa'^Laat." Ntk-'et k-'ilq'al- 

their noses. Then came being they bled. Then they around 

ma'ndet^® aL wi-ga'n. NLk"'e la'mdzixdet^^ aL ts'a'wuL wl-^'n. 

rubbed it on the great log. Then they entered at the inside of the log. 

great 

NLk-'e ad'a'dlk-sk^L*® wi-he'ldEm^' qe'wun. NLk-'e le-hwa'nt^' 

Then came many gulls. Then on they sat 

la'6t.i« K-'e tq'al-gulgwa'lukL^' as'isa'it.^* La" sEm-bagait-d'aL^^ 

on it. Then against dried their feet. When very middle was 

L6qs,'® DLk-'e hux k'saxL" Lgo-k-'a-wi-t'e'st.'^ NLk-'e leba'yukL^ 

the sun, then again went out little really great large. Then flew 

qe'wun. Nfg-it^ daa'qLk^deL^" dEm leba'yukdetg-e.*« NLk-'et 

the gulls. Not they succeeded future they flew. Then he 

d6qL«« k-'aiL'» Lgo-tk-'e'Lk".^ NLk-'et lo-haL-t'uxt'a'qL^i t'Em- 

took them one liule child. Then he in along twisted their 

la'nix-t®' gul-^ne'L^ wi-he'ldEm^' qe'wun. NLk-'et lo-d'Ep- 

necks all great many gulls. Then he in down 

da'LEt" aL hwil nan6'6L^ wi-^'n. NLk-'e lo-am'a'mL^« qago'oL*^ 

put them at where holes great log. Then in good hearts 

»• The introductory t- of the demonstrative is the subject of the transitive verb; he. 
" For m-L. 

" dm good; used here as a periphrastic exhortative: it would be good if we (§ 65). 

" dEp plural of transitive subject (8 48). 
w d'es (plural d'Ud'S's) to strike (§ 42). 
« dz'ap nose; plural qa-dz'ag (§ 43) ; -m our. 

« nhk'e (note 17) appears here divided by the future particle dsm, 
« iiAie blood. 

«djpp mant we rub it (§ 48) (subjunctive). 
« ddx- surface, outer side. 

«« tq'al- against (§ 9, no. 35); liei (plural hathe't) to stand. 

^ Idt oblique case, 3d person pronoun; -g-^ absent (because the outer side of the tree was invisible 
to the speaker). 
« hwil to do; -det they; -g-€ absent. 
•» d'd'tkshi (plural &d'a'd:ik-8ku) to come. 

70 k'^ilq^al- around; man to rub (transitive verb). 

71 t^en (plural la'mdzix) to enter. 

" vn-fie'U many (see note 5); usually used with adjectival connective -m, not with numeral connec- 
tive -L (S 22). 

7' tq'al- against; gwa'lvk to dry. 

w asa'e (plural as'isa'e) foot. 

'5 8Bm- very (§ 15, no. 168); bagait- in middle; d'a to sit (used to express the idea of to be in a posi- 
tion, for round objects. 

7« sun or moon. 

" kmx to go out (probably related to k-si- out of [§ 8, no. 8]) . 

T^Lgo- a little; k''d- really; m- great; i'es large (almost always combined with vn-); -t probably close 
of sentence. 

" da-aqiku; aqthv. to attain. The prefix da may be the same as in de'ya he says thus (§ 49, d). 

»gou (plural ddq) to take (S 46). 

81 Id- in; fiaL along (§ 9, no. 50); Vaq (plural VExVa'q) to twist; -l connects predicate with object. 

" Vsm- prefix indicating certain parts of the body; probably from Vdm sitting (§ 33). 

w See note 21. 

" Id- in; d'jsp- downward (§ 8, no. 4) ; ddJs to put. 

» See note 8; nand'd is here plural. 

w W- in; dm (plural am'd'm) good (§42). 

w pd'^ (plural qagd'dt) mind, heart. 
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k'opE-tk-'e'Lk". G-e'ipdeL«« sma'x-tg-S»* La" Va'k'deiJ^ hwi'ldetg-g'^ 

the little children. They ate it the meat when they forgot what they did 

La" hwagait-k'uL-da'uLdet" aL hwagait-lax-se'lda.*' 

when way out about they went at way out on ocean. 

Ntg-P® lig-i-t8agam-de'lpk"det,»» aL lig-i-lax-ts'ft'L** ak's. 

Not anywhere landward short they at some- on edge of water. 

where 

NLk''e La hux k-'elL'* sa de-nExna'xdcL^ wi-xsto'ntk". K-'e 

Then when again one day also they heard great noise. Then 

k 'si'ij6'6iJ^ k'opB-tk -'e'Lk". G wina'deL, an-tgo-le'lbik'sk" '^ 

oat went the little boys. Behold the whirlpool 

hwil La"» lo-le-d'Bp-yu'kdet." NLk'e a'dtk-sk-L" hwil" 

where when in on down they went. Then came the 

slg-a'tk"det*3 ^a?? lo-d'Ep-he'tk"L*^ wi-ga'n aL dEni*«^ vLoqk^L 

their crying when in down stood the great tree to future swallow 

(them) 

an-tgo-le'lbik-sk".*' 

tiie whirlpool. 

NLk-'e La" lo-d'Ep-he'tk"t,^«^ de-uks-ba'xL k-'alL'» g'a'tg'g.*^ 

Then when in down it stood, also sea- ran one man. 

ward 

Q'am-k-'e'lLi«3 asa'eL^* g-a'tg-e.*^ NLk-'et g-aLk"L^^ wl-ga'n aL^*^ 

Only one foot the man. Then he speared the log with 

great 

qala'st.^«5 K-'et tsagam-da'mgantg'S;*^ de-le-mS'tguL^^ g-a'tg-S.*«» 

his harpoon. Then he ashore pulled it; he saved them the man. 

NLk-'e hsLX-j.o'dj^'^ k'opE-tk-'e'Lk" aL ts'Ein-hwi'lpL^^ g*a'tg-e. 

Then up went the little children to Inside of howse of the man. 

NLk -'e y uk-txa'q'Ens"^ Q'am- k -'e'lEm-asa'e. "^ 

Then oegan he fed them Only-One-Foot. 

^ g'iip to eat something. We should expect here t g'e'lpdet smax'. 

» smax- venison; -t its; -gS absent. 

«» Vak' to forget; -del they; -L connective. 

« hwtt to do; -det they; -g'i absent. 

« hwagalt- way off; k'uL- about; dduL to go; det they. 

MZ/gri- somewhere, indefinite place (§8, no. 20); ^sa^am- landward (§8, no. 9); dllvk^ short, near; 
-det they. 

M Itg'i- (see note 93); lax- surface; ts'llL shore, edge (nominal term corresponding to tsagam). 

» de- also (precedes transitive subject): nsxna'x to hear. 

» ids (plural l6'6) to go (§ 46). 

w an- prefix indicating place (5 12, no. 157); tgo- around; le'lbtk-ska to flow (?). 

» hiail La where in the past. 

»Zo-in (namely, inside the whirlpool); ^e-on (namely, on the surface of the water); d*Ep down- 
ward; yuk to begin; -det they. 

i«> W- in; d'Ep- down; hct to place upright: hStku to be placed upright, to stand (§17). 

w» aL dsm to the future—, final sentence (§§ 59, 67); i. e., to the future swallowing of the whirlpool. 

iw potman; -gr-(? absent. 

iw q'am only; k''el one flat or round thing. 

v^ g'aLk^ to spear; the preceding t is the subject, the terminal -L conneate predicate and object. 

»» Terminal t either pronom or close of sentence. 

»w tsagam- shoreward; dd'mgan to haul. 

iw mdikV' (plural le-md'tku) to save (§ 45). 

>" box- up along ground (§8, no. 1). 

i» ts'Em- the inside of (nominal prefix). 

"« yuk- beginning; txd6xk»- to eat (plural) (see note 20); -sn causative suflBx. 

"1 See note 103. Here q'am k-'H is used as an attribute, not as a predicate, hence the connective 
•am instead of -l. 

44877— Bull. 40, pt 1—10 27 
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[Translation] 

Children played camping every day. There were many of them, 
and there was only one great log. It had a great hole inside. It was 
a large log. That is the place where the children went in. Then the 
large tree with the hole in it was their house. They made a fire burn 
in it, and they also ate [many] traveling-provisions. Salmon was the 
traveling-provisions of all the children. When they had done so for 
a long time every day, when the water was great (high) again, they 
again camped in the great log. The water rose again and the great 
log floated. It drifted out to sea. The children did not know it. 
They were playing inside of the great log while it was going out to sea 
and when it was far away from the shore. Then one boy went out. 
He saw that they had drifted seaward and that they were way off shore. 
Then the children went out. Then they cried. They cried all the 
time. Then the great log went way out on the ocean. 

Then a little wise boy went out. He saw gulls flying about. He 
returned again into the great log, and he told them, "Gulls are always 
sitting on top o£us. Can we not do anything? " Then one child said 
the following: "Let us strike our noses. Then they will bleed. 
Then we will rub (the blood) on the outside of the great log. Then 
the feet of the gulls will stand on it." They did so. They struck 
their noses, and blood came out of them. Then they rubbed it on 
the great log. Then they entered the inside of the great log. Many 
gulls came and sat on it. Then their feet dried against it. When the 
sun was right in the middle of the sky, the one who was really a little 
large went out again. Then the gulls flew. They did not succeed in 
flying. Then one boy took them. Then he twisted off the necks of 
all the many gulls. Then he put them down into the hole of the great 
log. Then the children were glad. They ate the meat and forgot 
what was happening, that they were going way out on the ocean. 

They were not anywhere near shore or the edge of the water. Then 
one day they heard a great noise. The boys went out. Behold I 
there was a whirlpool in which they were going down. Then they 
began to cry when the great log stood downward in it, about to be 
swallowed by the whirlpool. 

While it was standing downward in it, a man ran seaward. The 
man had one foot. Then he speared the great log with his harpoon. 
He pulled it ashore. The man saved them. Then the children went 
up into the house of the man. Then Only-One-Foot began to feed 
them. 
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T8IM8HIAN DIALECT 
Ada'oqam* a'utaga**' (SxoRt^ OF Porcupine) 
Ninll'sgE* la* ksu'^tga^*^ a* la* wa'nsgA' txanli'sgE® ya'tslEsgEsgA* 

That it waa when fall, at when were sitUng all anhnais in 

nA-ga-tslEm-tsla'ptga^^* Da'" wula" dl" tla'^sigE" wi-mEdr^k^« 

their towns. Then being on his part sitting great grizzly bear 

gEsgA*' n di tsla'pt" a' dzA** wI-g&'msEmga^ " Ada'^ ga'ni-wula'^ 

in his also town at when great winter. Then always 

gwa'ntgEsgA" wa'**8ga^** da" g'ik** lu-la*wa'l** nA-tslEm-tsIa'psgA*® 

touched therSn, then also in it dripped the town of 

wi-mEdi'«>kga^^* Ada»<^ g-ik»* Id'gaksgEsgA^^ n-lIHga^" Ada»® 

the great grizzly bear. Then again ne was wet his fur. Then 

SEmgal** lu-ha'^^gEsgA** gSH** gEsgA" s^-nA'ksgA" wa'^atga^** 

very in annoyed his heart at too long rain. 

1 ada'of story: -Em connection (S 22) . 

' a'iUa porcupine; -gap absent ({20) 

*nin!V that ({66); -sgE ({ 25). 

« to when ({59). 

^lau'o fall; -gofi absent ({20). 

* a preposition ({67). 

» Vafl (plural wan) to sit ({ 46); -sqm ({ 24). 

• txan!V all (contains the particle tea- entirely) ; -tgw ({ 24) . 

• From yaJU to kill many; ya'Wmsk the killing ({ 17, no. 2); the terminal -Msga stands here for 

04^ IN. 

I* nA- separable possession ({55); fo- distributive plural, the towns of the various kinds of animals; 
UlBm- inside ({ 11, no. 152); Wab town; -t his; gofi absence. 
" da conjunction ({ 66, no. 2). 
»$69. 

u di on (his) part ({ 15, no. 167). 
M Hap to sit; -sgE { 25. 

u vfir great ({ 10, no. 73); mEdi'ok grizzly bear. 
w a preposition ({67); absent conjunctive form ({28). 
w n- separable possession; di- on his part (cf. note 13) ; Wab town, 
u dzA weakened statement, when it may have been ({ 66, no. 3). 
w-wi- great ({ 10, no. 73); gd'vMEm winter; -gao absence. 
» Conjunction ({ 66, no. 1). 
«^m-all({10, no. 120). 
^gwantg to touch (i. e., here, fell); -sgA connection ({{ 24, 25). 

* wdos rain. 

» gik again ( { 16, no. 169) . 

» lu' in ({ 9, no. 29); Wwa'l to drip; no connective after I ({ 29). 

" Id'^aksg to be wet (fur, skin). 

» «- separable possession; U fur, hair of body; -t his; -gao absence. 

« sEm-pcU very ({ 16, no. 178). 

» lu- in ({ 9, no. 29), relating to pdfid mind; Iidfixg annoyed. 

» fdpd mind. 

" 8^-acro6s({9, no. ^); no^long; here apparently a verbal subordinate construction: at across 

LONO BEING THE RAIN. 

»* wdos rain; the -< is a difficult directive ending, which is used very frequently, and for which no 
adequate explanation has been given. 

419 
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Ninii'*' gan-ksE-tlaH^ gEsgA*® nE-txaa'gAsgA^ n-tsla'ptga**,^^ at" 

That reason out he sat at themouThof his town, at he 

np37 lig-i-lEp-ga'*>'« gEsgA ^« kMu'<>ntgao.^ Ada a'si*» dBtlaH^^ gEsgA" 

seeing everything at around hmi. Then while sitting at 

gwA'sgA,*' gakstatna'**gA^^ a'utAgA^* gun-h6'**tgEt*^ gEsgA*® awa'^tga®/" 

that, hehold who the porcupine toward stood at his proximity. 

A'sl*® t*' 8ga-iaH*® gEsgA^® n-lEksa'gasgE^® n-tsIa'psgE*® wi- 

When he across went at the doorway of the town of the 

mBdi'**kga**,^^ ada wul ha'usgA^ wI-mEdi'**kga**, "Tsir**nA^* g'fot" 

firreat grizzly bear, then being saicT the great grizzly bear, "Enter here, 

n-si'Ep!Ensgil^* Me dEm kla-xdi'**yut."^* Nin!f ^ gan da' wula 

my friendl You shall a little eat with me." That it was reason then when 

tsIi'^^nsgA^^ a'ut^* gEsgA awa'**8gA^° wI-mEdi'^kga**.^^ Ada' wuk 

entered the porcu- at the proximity of the great grizzly bear. Then being 

pine 

wi-sE-la'ksEsgA^^ wI-mEdI'**kga**. Adat sa-ga'**sgA^ lgu-a'utaga°." 

great made fire the great grizzly bear. Then he suddenly took the little porcupine. 

Adat dEkda'tdEgA^^ ga-sEsi'**tga*>5® dil*® ga-an'6'ntga**.'* Adat 

Then he tied his feet and his hands. Then he 

hal-sgE'rt®? gEsgA dz6'gasgA®^ la'ktga**.^ Adat wul gwa'lklEnsgA"^ 

alongside laid it at the edge of the fire. ' Then he burnt 

hak l&'^sgA^ Igu-a'utaga**." N I i ^^ ada' wul ha'usgA^® wi-mEdi'**k ^^ asgA" 

the back ofthe uttle porcui^ne. He then said the great grizzly totne 

bear 

*> ni that; nil probably demonstrative (S 56) 

«4 pan- reason; following nin/f , it means therefore; ksM- out, generally directive, but here indi- 
cating the position outside; t.'do to sit; -t he. 

» nE- separable possession; txa- direction; dp mouth. 

•• a preposition (§ 67) with subjective (subjunctive) pronoun attached (§ 49). 

s7 nio to see: after to the connective is missing (§ 29). 

« lig-ir somewhere, this or that (§ 8, no. 20) ; lEp- self (§ 10, no. 129); gdo something, what; lig'i-gd'o 
anything; Up-i-lEp-gdfi everything. 

» kuduon the place around (a nominal expression). When used in the possessive, it is considered 
as inseparable possession (§55). 

« cMt while (§66, no. 7), here followed by the progressive form. 

41 (VEtld'o progressive form of t.'afi to sit (§ 37). 

« giffoo this; gwa'sgA that (| 66). 

« an interjection, probably paksta behold; t he; nao who. 

« a'tUa porcupine: -gA connective (§26). 

« gun- toward (§ 10, no. 114); fiSotg to stand; -t he. 

« awd proximity (a noun which corresponds to the particle gun- [see notes 39, 45]). 

« t subject of intransitive verb, here emphatic. 

« apa across (S 9, no. 36) ; id'o to go; -t he. 

*» n- separable pronoun; lEksd'p doorway. 

M ha'u to say. 

^^Wlon (plural, la'mdzEx) to enter by (imperative [§ 65] ). 

*« g-iot here. 

w n- separable possession; H'op/Enag friend; -I my (in address [§ 61] ). 

M mE thou (subjective [§ 49] ); dEm future (§59); k!a- a little while (§ 10, no. la/); xdVo to eat with 
some one; -u me; -t (see note 32). 

» vn- great (§ 10, no. 73); se- to make (§13, no. 164). 

^ t subjective pronoun; sa- suddenly; gdo to take. 

67«f7tt-little(S10, no. 135). 

M dakl to lie (with plural object dskda'kl). 

M asi'o (plural, gasESl'o [§ 43] ). 

M di and; I connective (§30). 

« an'6'n hand; pa-an'd'n hands (§43). 

" hai- along (§ 9, no. 50); 8gEr to lie. 

M dzdp edge (noun corresponds to the particle ficU- [see note 62] ). 

tlaktire (cf. note 32). 

» gwcUg to bum; gwa'WEu to cause to burn ( § 17, no. 1). 

« hdk/do back; has no prefix nE-, because, as a part of the body, the possession is inseparable. 
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bu-a'ut a'* la* gwa'lksgA" n-li^m«' haklfiHga^**: ''Duu, duu," 

little porcu- at when burnt the fur of ' its back: "Duu, duu," 

pine. was 

da-ye/ffA** wI-iiiEdi'**kga% *'Deiii wa'lut,"** da-yS'gA** a'utaga, 

saia the great grizzly bear. "Future I do it," said the porcupme, 

*'8Em'fi'g-id,'® lu'**n'^ dEda'klut,'* ada dEm wul wa'luda nE-ha'unt." 

"chief; untie my bands, then future being Idoit what you say." 

Yagai'* a'JgEt'* nESEg&'tgA^* wi-iiiEdi'**kgA ha'usgA Jgu-a'uta gEs^' 

However, not he minded the great grizzly bear said the Utile porcupine to 

n!i'nga*», a wuP'sEm-^P* w^gat-g•a'dga^'* NlI'^gA kla-gat-gVdEt^' 

him, because very greatly he is strong. He is most strong 

gEsga txanli'sgA* ya'tslEsga**.' Ninll'*' gan-a'lgEt'* niExno'*® klabs- 

among all animals. That reason not he heard the little 

one 

ha'usgA** Igu-a'uta gEs^' nlf^ga**. Seoi-^I wI-a'dzEksga**,®' adat g'ik 

said little porcupine to him. Very much proud, then he again 

lagauk-kJa'xsEt** gEsgA tslEm-n-la'ktga**.** 

to fire kicked liim into in the fireplace. 

[Translation] 

When it was fall, all the animals were sitting in their towns. A 
great Grizzly Bear, on his part, was also sitting in his town in mid- 
winter. Rain was always falling, and it also dripped into the house 
of the great Grizzly Bear. His fur was wet. Then he was much 
annoyed because it was raining too long, therefore he sat at the 
entrance of his house and looked around to see everything. While he 
was sitting there, behold! Porcupine came near him. When he passed 
the doorway of the house of the great Grizzly Bear, the great Grizzly 
Bear said, "Enter here, friend! You shall eat with me for a little 
while." Therefore the Porcupine entered near the great Grizzly Bear. 
The great Grizzly Bear made a great fire. He suddenly took the 
little Porcupine. He tied his feet and his hands. Then he laid him 
near the edge of the fire. Then the back of the little Porcupine was 
burnt. Then the great Grizzly Bear said to the little Porcupine when 

« Horn kak!d'o back fur (| 22). 

« This verb has always subjective pronouns (see § 49). 

•» Here indicative, therefore -u objective pronoun with third person object (§ 50). 

nsBm'd'g-ld chief (see § 33). 

»i luo to untie. Here indicative construction in place of imperative. 

7> dMda'kl bands; -u my; -t (see note 32). 

» yapcd however (§ 16 no. 174). 

w a'lfB not (S 15, no. 180; $ 63). 

^ tiEsgd' to mind; -tgE connective (S 24 BI2 absent). 

7* gM8 preposition, definite form before pronoun designating human beings (§ 28). 

" a vml because (| 67, no. 11). 

w v4- greatly (| 10, no. 73); fot-g'a'd strong (a compound of g-ad person). 

» kla- exceedingly (here used as superlative [5 10, no. 106]). 

» fiRxnd' to hear; no connective after vowels (§29). 

n h!abE the little one, poorly ({ 10, no. 113), also plural to Igu- small. 

tt d'dzEk proud. 

« lafauk- from the sides of the house to the fire; klaxs to kick. 

M talMm- the inside; n- place (S 12, no. 157); l^k fire. 
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the fur on his back was burnt, "Duu, duul" said the great Grizzly 
Bear. '*I will do it," said the Porcupine. *' Chief, untie my bands, 
then I will do what you say." However, the great Grizzly Bear did 
not mind what the little Porcupine said to him, because he was very 
strong. He is the strongest of all the animals, therefore he did not 
listen to what the poor little Porcupine said to him. He was very 
proud. Then he kicked him again into the fireplace. 
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